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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

THIS DAY (SATURDAY), May 12. at 3 o'clock, ALFRED HILLIRR, 

MD. B.A, FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘SOUTH AFRICA: Past 


Half-a-Guinea the Cou i 

lock, ALEX. HILL, M.A. M.D., Master of 
ollege, C Jam bridge, FIRST oT TWo L URES on ‘ BRAIN- 
TssU BONS. DERED as the APPARATUS of THOUGHT.’ (Ilius- 
trated by Photomicrographs of Brain-Tissue.) Half-a-Guinea. 





] RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,— 
The TWELFTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held at 32, 


a STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 





y 16. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. Antiquities will be exhibited. 
- io following. Paper read :— ater d and Stratford 1,000 Years 
Ago,’ by Rey. W. 8. LACH-SZYRMA, M 
GEORGE PA’ RICK. . AR.LBA. i. 
Rev. H. J. DUKINFIEL ASTLEY, M.A. { Secs. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 


THURSDAY. May 17. 5 r.u., at ST. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, 
CHARING CROSS, the following Paper will be read :—‘ The Decay ot 
Villeinage in East Ang! 


HUBERT HAL ANCES G. DAVENPORT. 
HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, 8t. Martin’s Lane, W. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held at * nae 
age ht PICCADILLY. on WEDNESDAY, May 16, 
Mr ’M. CHADWICK will read a Paper on The "ANCIENT 
TEU TONIC PRIESTHOOD.’ A. MILNE, Secretary. 
1, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, May 4, 1900. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held in the MAP ROOM 
of the SOCIETY, 1, SAVILE ROW, W., _ MONDAY, May 21. at 3p x., 
Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B. F.R.8., President, in the Chair. 
Doring the Meeting the Council and Officers will be selected for the 
ensuing year, the President will give his echre and the Gold Medals 
and other Awards of the Society will be presented. 
The AN ee agg of the & MIETY will be held on the 
EVENING of ANNIVERSARY MEETING at the HOTEL 
METRUPOLE, WHITEHALL ROOMS, Whitehall Place, 8.W., at 7 P.x. 
Friends of Fellows are admissible to the Dinner. 


Dinner charge, 11. 1s. 
of BRITION ARTISTS, 














OYAL SOCIETY 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL RAST, 8.W. 
113th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. Admisaton 1e, 
T. F, M. SHEARD, M.A., Hon. Sec. 





HE OAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WA COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 

Gallery). The 129rn SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 





ABTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


For the Relief of Distressed Artiste, their Widows, and Orphans. 
President—Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITEHALL 
ROOMs, HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 12, at half-past 
6 o'clock, the Right Hon. LORD ‘TWEEDMOUTH, P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged vd 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasure! 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Honorary Becretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
No. 41, Jermyn Street, 8.W. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTUN. 
E ished in 1839 for g ing Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
sag gree or assistants as vendors of ecPreetdent 
Donation of Ten Guiness constitutes a Vice-Pres' oo and gives 
three votes for life at all Each 4 Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every poy ubscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


pa 
Every man and woman throughout cca Vaiss eye > sone 
er, to 
become a member upon payment of Five Shillings "aanvaily or Three 
—— von Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


wspa 
“The nauitants now — oe, have — receiving 25! and 
‘the women 201. ge a ns, now amounting to 





and 











per annum, ai a coe from ‘the dividends arising from the 
invested ——-s 4 the Institution. 
Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 


provides ae of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
rancis Fund” provides pensions for one man 25i. and one 


pies Relief is given, not only to Members, but to newsvendors 
or bm servants who may be recommended for ee by Members. 
Inquiry is made and relief awarded in accordance with the merits of 
ch case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
{ Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


(QUALIFIED INDEXER, with thoroughly good 
wou eg and methods, will be DISENGAGED on JUNE 5, and 
B.C., 59, 








to hear of PERMANENT WORK.—Apply, by letter, to 
ount Ararat Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


EWSVENDORS’ 


BENEVOLENT and 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROESBERY, K.G. 


Presidents—The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK, and 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. 


Mr. C. ARTHUR PEARSON 
Will preside at the 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
On TUESDAY, May 22, 1900, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, 
SurProrrep Br 


His Excellency the CHINESE MINISTER. 
Field-Marshal the Right Hon. the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


Alfred D. Acland, Esq. 
William Archer, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon Evelyn Ashley, M.A. 


aa Aspden, Esq. 

ick . Atkins, Esq. 
a Awdry, igs 
yey J. Ay , Esq. 


Rlew, oo 
Stephen “Bourne, 

Frank H_ Rowater, 
Frederick W. Bowater, Esq. 
Miss Eleanor M. Boyd. 


<— B. has Esq. 
J. Bloundelle jurton, Eeq. 


Henry Burton, 

H | Carr, Esq., J.P. 

Ivan Ci 

Perey Collins, 

Mrs. E. Comyns-Lewer. 

p J H. Cook, Esq 

J. A. Cooke, 

Miss Marie Corelli. 

Herbert 8. Cornish, wg 3 

W. L. Courtney, D. 

John Cowley, 

Horace Cox, Esq. 

Edward H. Cozens-Hardy, Esq. 
lace L. Cro 


James H. Delaiel Haq., M.P. 
i? % William Dawson. 


w 
A. M. de Heck, 


A. B. Dewa: or 

The ‘Right Hon Sir Charles W. 
Dilke. Rart 

Alfred Eade, yt 
William Edmun is, Esq. 
Stanley Elliott, Eeq. 
Walter Emden, Esq. 
John Esson, Esq. 
Arthur Everett, Esq. 
James Fair, Eeq. 

Faweett, Esq. 
A . Farjeon, Esq. 


. Faox, : 
G. Manville Fenn, Esq. 

r Fi 5 
.» M.P. 


J. Edward Francis, 

E. N. Frankenstein, Esq. 

W. J. Fraser, 

Leslie McG. Fraser, Esq. 

Frank H. Fraser, Eeq. 

Malcolm Fraser, 

Major the Hon. ‘T. F. Fremantle. 


F. Carrathers Gould, Esq. 
a F. Goulder, Esq 


Arthur G. Gravatt, Esq. 
Robert Gravatt, Eeq. 
F. G. Green, Esq. 

The Lady Teresa F. Hamilton. 
Alfred H Hance, Esq. 


J.C. Harrison, Esq. 

Edward C. Healey, > 

William Heinemann, 

Augustus Helder, Eeq., M. 

Carl Hentschel, E 

Edwin W. Hickox, . 

Lewis Hind, ine 

The Rev. Silas K Hocking. 

Alexander T. Hollingsworth, Esq. 
it. John Hornby, Esq. 

The Lens Dr. H. G. Bonavis Hunt, 


Sir John Hutton, J.P. 
Peter Keary, Esq. 








baveoe Annesley Kenealy. 
FE. and N. Kenealy, “omalag 
Ernest Kessell, 
William Frederick Kingdon, Esq. 
Rev. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan, M.A. 
John W. Lake, % 
roe Latey, Esq J. oe 
— Lawrence, “ 
ie ward Lawson. = <' P. 
L. W. a Esq., M.A. 


Mrs. Frank Les! 

‘Taotal Lin-Yuk-Lew, Esq. 
ba be 8 Lewis 

Harold Lewis 


Jol . 
Sir Thomas ton. 
J. Stanley Little. Esq. 


Henry Mann, E 
Harley L. Mather, Esq. 
Hiram 8. Maxim, Esq , 3 
Harry H. Marks. Esq., 
Messrs. E. saariboretgh & Co. 
he . Marsh, Esq. 

race B Marshall, Rsq., M.A. 


4. Mather May. Esq 
jam A. May. 3 
Thomas Miles, Esq. 
wW.M 3 


, Esq. 

W. J. P. Monckton, Esq. 
Viscount Mountmorres, 
J. KE. Maddock, Esq. 
Frank Newnes, Esq. 

W. C. Nicholls, Esq. 
bop w. Mohd as ee. LL.D. 

T. P. O'Connor, Esq , M.P. 

Otho Oliver, Beg. a 
enry nhe! ~ 6q. 
wre Pelton, 

Thomas Palmer, Peq. 


George R. Parker, 
Messrs. A. M. Peebles & Son. 
Max Pemberton, Esq., M.A. 
F. Phillips, 
A. Hun; ord Pollen, Esq. 
a i. — ae, — 

. Morgan Ric! s, 3 
Archibald W Rider, Eeq. 
Harry Robioson, ay aa 


C. Knight 
E. Linley sambourne, Eoq. 
. Gowin; 
Charles F. ot Esq. 
arles F. 
Joseph Shaylor, Eq. 
Ernest F. Sherie, Esq. 
George K. Sims, Esq. 
Wiliam ty Smo ao 
iNiam - ey, 
The esp tee smick, M.P. 
po ey r. nat “Esq 
ydney ' ing, ° 
Herbert e, Eeq. 


a soicer, Esq. 

age Spicer. Esq. 

Percy 4 pe , Esq. 

John A. Steuart, Esq. 

Sir Douglas Straight, ‘LL.D. 
Prof. James Stuart, M.P. 
T. Taylor, Esq 


E. Hornsey Walker, Esq. 

James Wann, 

Alexander J. "Warden, Esq. 

A. Strachan Watt, Esq. 

Walter Wellsman, Esq., F.R.8.L. 

Arnold ae. bat 

Henry William 

William H. Wilkins. ‘Esq., M.A, 
illiamso : 


Donations may be sent to and Dinner Tickets obtained (for Ladies 
and Gentleman, at One Guinea each) from 


W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES., — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can recommend ae Graduates, Trained 


and Certificated = Teachers, F 





T°, PROPRIETORS of MAGAZINES, TRADE 
: URNALS, and other PUBLICATIONS —A GENTLEMAN, 
with ale e ane influential Advertisin, eee . both London and 
Provin ‘ould be giad to und eth ¢ WORKING-UP of the 
ADV ERTISEMENTS ofany MAGAZINE, TRADED OURNAL. or other 
PUBLICATION. Can supply — Office Payments by results onlr. 
rs’ reference if desired.—Full parti- 
, care of ‘aiiligen, ty, Strand, W.C. 


‘Very highly “ign y 
ulars to X. Y. Z. 





&c.—Cen 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


Teachers, Kin 
ers, 25, a 


for ‘Tes 





DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 


can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GAKBITAS, 


THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and 
the best Schools for Koys and Girls, and successfu 


rsonal knowled: 
ul ‘Tutors in Engiand 


and Abroad, will furnish carefu! selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sack ville Street, W. 








—— 
FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM |cgg be 
obtained at the following Railway Sta a8 in 


France :— a 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIBU-S8SUR-MER, BIAR: 
DEAUX, RBOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJ 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, M 
pony ny NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, 
TOULO 

roy at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, 


RNEST CHRISTOPHER DOWSON, decea 


i ny having claims against the Estate of ERNEST CHRIS- 
TOPHER DOWSON, late of Bridge Dock, Limehouse, London, Author. 
deceased, who died at Catford, Kent, on February 23, 1900, are requested 
to send particulars of their claims ras to the undersigned. 
BAKER & NAIRNE. Solicitors. 
, May 7, 1900. 








3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C 


RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN by LADY at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM or RECORD OFFICE. Previous experi- 
ence. English, French, German.—Z., 49, Silver Street. Edmonton. 


Hic# SCHOOL of DUNDEE. 


‘The Directors are prepared to appoint a MASTER for the DEPART- 
MENT of —s LANGUAGES, who our ~ os ae qualified to 
teach the Fre’ and L 

A LADY SUPEMIN TENDENT of the GIRLS" SCHOOL, who must 
have had experience in a Work and the superintendence of Girls. 


R (Male or Female) for the MATHE- 
MATICAL DEPARTMENT. of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Salary 10vl, 

si 

An e ASSISTANT MASTER for the BOYS’ SCHOOL. Candidates must 
be Graduates who are qualified to teach } Book-Keeping 
and Phon phy. Salary 120i. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, must be lodged on or 
before MONDAY, May 28, with the Secretary, Joux L. Srevaxson, 46, 
Reform Street, Dundee. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the t of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Salary 120!. 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, June 9, by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Duties will commence September 10. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales ) 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Applications are invited for the of DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 201. Candidates will be required to showa 
— knowledge of Physics. 
lications and testimonials should be received not later than 
SA’ ‘Pon RDAY, June 9, by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtain 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





Rorar HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—BIGHT ENTRANCE 8SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, from 75i. to 50. a Year, and a few Bursaries of 30/., tenable for 
Three Years in the College, will be awarded on the results of an Exami- 
—— to be held from JULY 8 to 7. Names must be entered before 
JUNE 19. 

The College res Students for London peerese and for Oxford 
Honour Exeminat! ons. The inclusive fee is 001. a Year. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars copty to the Szcrerary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON —y WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATR €CHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 50. 
A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in Scien > o we 


A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts a is 
All tenable for Three Yea 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on JUNB 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Principat. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSIT 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN’ STUDENTS. 
Termes 395i. to 551. a Year. 
Apply to the Waapex, University Ball, 163, Bdge Lane, Liverpool. 


M38, DREWRY wishes to give, during the 
MER TERM, a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on GREEK 
LITERATURE in SCHOOLS or INSTITUTIONS. She will also hold 
an Evening Class for Teachers, in which Homer and other Greek 
= uw. be studied in Translation. —143, King Henry’s Road, 
ondon, 


\HE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 

LECTURBS and GIVES INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE 

in History, Literature and Composition, and Moral Philosophy.-- 
7, Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


pgp ge SERIES FOR DISPOSAL,— 
COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and STOCK of 170 
PUBLICATIONS. Proprietor retiring. 3,000. required.—Address K., 
Mitchell & Co., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. KHstablished 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. yp tne 34, Paternoster Row The 
interests of Authors capably resented. roposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined 0 on yn behalf of Authors. M&S 88 placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirt years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Kook P) odacing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 

AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready. NEW EDITION. With Up- 
wards of 120 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For con- 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Paris. 








Illustrated In Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DK 
LUXH, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
trom BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM. 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





“TTPE-WErrInG.—MSE. COPIED, from 10d. per 

,000 words, in a new and effective style which, by arresting 
attention, gives the MS. a special chance.—Please write for Specimen 
to the Vicroaia Tyrz-Writine Co., 18, Borough High Street, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


Just published, 
GPECIAL CATALOGUE of TOPOGRAPHICAl 
BOOKS and PRINTS—Works on South Africa — Military and 


Naval Works—Book-Plates, &c. CATALOGUE tis and 
Coll —Meeuan, Bookseller, Bath. poe ieee 





YPE-WRITING bv CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


IVY PKE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. and 

LITERARY WORK accurately COPIED in clear type on good 
paper. ‘Terms 9d. per 1,000 words. Authors’ references.—Miss Jacovs, 
York Villa, Maybank Road, South Woodford. 


S HORTHAND and TYPK-WRITING.—MSS. 
k COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


T YPE-WRITING of every description excellently 
done. ‘Terms moderate.—Mrs. WinstzEy, 123, Albert Street, 
Regent's Park, N W 


(YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. ‘Terms Is. 3d. per 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, ls —S. K., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


NFOKMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A.). for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 


Agency. Meuical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. Examinations 
arranged. ‘I'r lati 1 Secretarial Work. 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Ageuts 
+ (Estab 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
‘f WINCHESTER STREET, B.C 























City Office: 15, GREAT , B.C, 
Inxert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publishers. Manufacturers, &c.. on application. 


( 1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
’. Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchel! House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








'l’‘,HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

PERIODICALS, &c, and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 

They are also prepare, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 

to the best moje of Reproducing Lllustrations, as well as to undertake 

the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 

able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

The Art Journal Press, 294, City Koad, London, E.C. 


A TH ENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
& FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
oes to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

EKIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues, 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


sar supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 





( ‘ATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 

and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by ‘Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—W™s. 
Warp. 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


" 

‘HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—-Gitzert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LLIs8 & ELVEYY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPKING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 

MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAM GATS hs B, 
REMAINDER BOOKSELLER, 265, High Holborn, London. 
CATALOGUES post free. 
PURLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BROOKS. Containing also the Hest Novels. FRENCH 
LITEKATURE. A Popular Selection. 


A EssSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LGLIANMS &*& NOR Ga TS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 




















( ‘ATALOGUE, No. 59, now ready, post free, 
’ STANDARD and SCARCE BOOKS in all Branches of Literature, 
including Natural History—Sporting—Scarce and First Editions, &c. 
W. M. Mcrpny, Bookseller, Liverpool. 
100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


GOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of 
LITERATURE. 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





No. 597, just published, for MAY. 


Post free from 
MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C, or 37, Piccadilly, W. 





] ERNARD BARTON, the Quaker Poet, Wood. 

bridge, Suffolk, Father-in-Law to Edward Fitzgerald, UNPUB. 
LISHED ORIGINAL LETTERS. Write for SECOND-HAND BOOK 
CATALOGUE. —W. Weszer, Ipswich. 


M UDIBE’S LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application, 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’s LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD,S.W,; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





Pooks WANTED. — 41. each offered: Browning’s 
Pomegranates, 1841; Moore's Alps. 1864; Roadster’s Album, 
1845; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; Lyrical Ballads, 1798. Rare Books 
supplied. State wants.—Baker, Bookseller, Kirmi 








}ROOKCASES.— Great variety, New and Second. 
hand. Prices moderate.—Apply. for designs and prices, to Mr. 
= sli 232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Whiting 
Tables. 


‘PHE AUTHORS HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, EC.) Contains hairless "sa over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that ‘The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


7° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'Tri- 
form, London.”” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 

SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 

AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
Al! Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TKUSLOVE. 

Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 











(Temperance), 











Sales bp Auction. 
The Collection of Engravings of LORD RENDLESHAM. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 14, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of Fancy 
Subjects and Portraits, by Masters of the English School, includinga 
number of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds, some in proof states—Collec- 
tions of Engravings after Old Masters, and others in Volumes, the 
property of LOKD REN DLESHAM. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The private Collection of Antiquities of the late Mr. FENTON. 
N ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on ‘THURSDAY. May 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the private COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES, &c., of the late Mr. 
FEN LON, comprising Stone Celts, Bronzes, Pottery, Swords, Daggers, 
Ks May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The valuable Collection of War Medals of the late 
Major JUDGE. 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 18, at 1 o’clock precisely. the 
valuable COLLECTION of WAKk MEDALS of the late Major JUDGE, 
comprising General Service Medals, Peninsular Campaign, Naval Medals 
with Clasps, Hon. East India Company’s Medals, Decorations, an 
Ofticer’s Victoria Cross, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Illuminated and other Manuscripts. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., on MONDAY, May 21, and ‘Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable and rare BUOKS and ILLU- 
MINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, including a PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of the late HENRY JONES, Esq. (‘Cavendish ”’), the well- 
known Authority on Card Games, and Selections from various Private 
Libraries, &c., comprising rare Books, Pamphlets, and Maps relating to 
America—Works of Early English Writers and Specimens of the Early 
English Presses—rare Old Plays and Poetical Works—interesting Kooks 
containing early references to Shakespeare—important Collection of 
Autograph Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb—and other valuable 
Autograph Collections—Old Herbals and Gardening Books—fine Old 
French Iliustrated Works—First Editions of the Writings of R. L. 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, and other Modern Authors— Works 
issued from the Private Press of Mr. H. Daniel, of Oxford—Original 
Drawings by Cruikshank, Thackeray, Leech and others. 





May be viewed two days prior. Cata’ozues may be had. 
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Books from the Kelmscott and Vale Presses. 
M8885, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Stree! 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 18, Wellington 
t, Strand, W.C , on THURSDAY, May 24, a COMPLETE SET of 
the KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS, the Property of a GEN'TLE- 
MAN, and BOOKS from the VALE PRESS. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books, the Property of a Nobleman, 
M=S855. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC, on FRIDAY, May 25, and 
1 o'clock precisely, a valuable PORTION of a LIBRARY, the Property 
ofa NOBLEMAN, the greater part finely bound with Arms of Former 
Owners, comprising fine Books of Prists, Galleries, and Portraits— 
the Collections and Galleries of Van der Meulen, Dreux de Radier, 
Cabinets Choiseul, Poullain, Lucien Bonaparte, J ° 
Grillion’s Club, Vandyck. Houbraken, Teniers. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Constable. Kit-Cat Club—Johnson's sUeomarnon kop S ‘Théatre de la 
Grande z N ‘s H ip—Marlborough Gems— 
second Folio Shakespeare—Costumes of France and other Nations— 
Tableaux de la Kévolution Frangaise—Old and Rare Books, English 
and Foreign. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Copies, price One Shilling each 








The valuable Coilection of Greek Coins of a late Collector. 
MESSE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC , on MONDAY, May 28, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock oogead the valuable and important COLLECTION of 
GREEK COINS in Gold, Silver, Electrum, and Bronze of a late 
COLLECTOR, selected chiefly from the following well-known Collec- 
tions: Wigan, mpois, De Quelen, Comte de Duchastel, Billoin, 
Carfrae, the Earl of Ashburnham, Sir H. Bunbury, Montagu, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, illustrated 
with Autotype Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 





The Library (including the well-known Collection of Dic- 
kensiana) of the late WILLIAM R. HUGHES, Ksq., F.L.S. 
(Treasurer of the City of Birmingham). 


EsSKS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors) at their 
House. No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, 
May 31, at 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY (including the well- 
known Collection of Dickensiana) of the Jlate WILLIAM RK. HUGHEs, 
., F.L 8. (Treasurer of the City of Birmingham), including Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 16 vole.—First Editions of the Writings of Edwin 
Arnold, Rcbert Browning, George Eliot. Andrew Lang, FitzGerald, 
Ruskin, Swinburne, Tennyson, &c.—Coloured Caricatures — Kooks 
illustrated by George Cruikshank—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, Edin- 


burgh Edition. 
THE DICKENS COLLECTION, 
comprising First Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens—Biblio 
graphies -Book dedicated to Charles Dickens—Presentation Copies 
with Autographs—various Works, containing Letters by, and Refer- 
ences to, Charles Dickens—Portraits—Engravings—Busts— Medallions 
—Plays ani Playbills — Biographies — Books from Charles Dickens's 
Library, with his Book-Plate—Portraits of Characters and Scenes from 
his Works—Relics — Magazi xtra Ill i —scarce Pam- 
phiets, &c 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Several Thousand Volumes of Standard Modern Books — 
Chiswick Press Reprints—Electrotypes, Stereo Moulds, and 
Steck of * The Imperial Press, Limited,” in liquidation, 
and other Properties. 


M Essrs. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,, on WEDNESDAY, 
May 16, and Following Day, at o'clock. S'TANDARI) MODERN BOOKS, 
chiefly new, in cloth. comprising 600 Herbert Spencer's First Prin- 
ciples, 8vo. 16s.—10 Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols. 4l. 4s.— 
50 Hamilton's Kook-Plates, 1/. 10s —23 Justi’s Velasquez aud his ‘Times, 
ll 16s.—52 Baldry’s Life and Works of Albert Moore, 4to. 31. 3s.— 
350 Ashton’s Romances of Chivalry, &c.. 7s. 6d , and 100 Merrie Christ- 
mas, ll. 5s.—59 HKeatty-Kingston’s Music and Manners, 2 vols. 1/. 10s. 
—450 Bonvalot’s Heart of Africa, 2 vols. 11. 12s —50 Von Hohnel’s Lakes 
Rudolf and Stephanie, 2 vols. 2i 2s —39 Col. Hawker’s Diary, 2 vols. 
ll. 12s.—24 Dowden’'s Life of Shelley, 2 vols. 11. 16s—10 Wheatley’s 
London, 3 vols. 3/. 3s.—9 Woltmann’s History of Painting, 2 vols. 31 10s. 
—8 Paxton’s Flowe: Garden, 3 vols. 5!. 5s:—57 Scott's Poems, 5 vols. 
Large Paper, ll. 5s.—1,320 vols. of Temple Scott’s Book Sales, 1895-8— 
1,100 Chiswick Press Keprints—Short Numbers of Cassell's Illustrated 
Publications—450 Sir G. Clarke’s Imperial Defence, 7s 6d., and the 
Copyright—the Stereo Moulds of Mockler-Ferryman’s British West 
Africa, 7s. 6d., and the Copyrights and Electros of other Productions of 
“The Imperial Press, Limited,” by order of the Liquidator—neat Deal 
Cabinet for Woodblocks, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, 8.W. :— 

On TUESDAY, May 15, and WEDNESDAY, 
May 16, at 2 o'clock, the CELLARS of WINES of the late Madame 
DE FALBE. 

On THURSDAY, May 17, and Following Day, 
and on MONDAY, May 21, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock. the 
valuable COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, 
FURNITURE and TAPESTRY, of the late Madame DE FALBE. 

On SATURDAY, May 19, at 1 o’clock, important 


PICTURES by OLD MASTERS of the DUTCH, FLEMISH, FRENCH, 
—. and EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOLS of the late Madame DE 


On THURSDAY, May 24, and FRIDAY, May 25, 
at 1 o’clock, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER 
and SILVER-GILT PLATE of the late Madame DE FALBE. 





No, 75, MARKET STREET, LANCASTER. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY. and FRIDAY NEXT, 
May 16, 17, and 18. 


DE ROME & SON are favoured with 

e instructions from Mr. J. DUXBURY, of Penny Street, Lancaster, 

the well-known Collector of and Dealer in Second-hand Books, who is 

retiring from business, to SELL by AUCTION as above, without 

reserve, his ENTTRE STOCK-IN-TRADE, forming a LIBRARY of 

SEVEN THOUSAND VOLUMES, including many rare and scarce 

works—Early Editions—County Histories—Books with Coloured Lilus- 

trations, &c. 

Catalogues are now ready, and may be had on application to Mr. 

Duxnury at Penny Street, Lancaster, or to the AvcrIONEERs, 
21, Stramongate, Kendal. 





Valuable Engravings and Water-Colour Drawings. 
ESsks8. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, May 18, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, soe J of Fancy 
Subjects, many printed in Colours. after Adam Buck, Bigg, Cosway, 
E priani, Gardiner. &c.—scarce Portraits in Mezzotint, 
Stipple. and Line after Gainsborouzh, Thomas Lawrence, Joshua 
Reynolds. Opie, Keechey—a Collection of Russian Portraits—Naval, 
Military, and Historical Subjects—fine Views, many printed in Colours, 
of Dover, Edinburgh, L--ndon, &c., by Sutherland, Havell, Bluck, 
Stadler. and a Collection of Sporting, including the rare Print known 
as Interior of a Fives Court, with Randall and Turner Sparring, 
—— by C Turner, a superb impression, printed in Colours—The 
Leicestershire Hunt, a scarce Set of Four in Colours by Fielding—The 
Last Steeplechase at the Hippodrome, Kensington, after Alken, Set of 
Four in Colours, and other fine Sporting Prints—and a few choice 
Water-Colour Drawings. 


of 


IPSWICH. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE, in Carved and Inlaid Oak and Walnut 
Cabinets—High-back Chairs—Clocks—Mirrors—Bronzes—Oil Paint- 
ings and Water Colours by Old Masters—Old Engravings and Carica- 
tures, including the Caricature Magazine, 1808-9, with 500 quaint 
Coloured Engravings by Woodward, Rowlandson, Cruikshank—fine 
old Porcelain in Spode Services, and Examples of the Old English 
and Foreign Factories—1,400 oz. of Plate, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries—2,000 vols. of Books, including many rare 
‘Topographical and other Works, in all 1,460 Lots. 


G ARROD, TURNER & SON will. SELL by 
x AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, May 16, and Two Following Days, 
at 11 o’clock each day. the entire CONTENTS of the RESIDENCE 
known as HANDFORD LODGE, by direction of the Executors of 
PETER SCHUYLER BRUFF, Esq., deceased. 


Catalogues, price 6d. each, may be had of the Avcrionrrrs, Ipswich. 





— may be had. On view two days prior and | 
e. 





M &ssks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to 


nnounce that, owing to their new la: Gallery not being 
is pleted, they are pelled to POSTPONE their MISCEL- 
NEOUS SALE to a later date. 








Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, 8q »; WG, 
on TUESDAY. May 22, and Following Day, at half-past 4 o'clock 
ames rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 


LIVERPOOL, 


(By order of the Executors of the late HENRY FLINN, Esq., 
of New Brighton, Cheshire.) Collection of upwards of 
One Hundred luable Oil Paintings and Water-Colour 

Drawings, principally by Modern Artists. 


T° BE SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 
BRANCH & LEETE, on WEDNESDAY, 16th inst., at half-past 
1 o'clock, in the Hanover Gallery, Hanover Street, Liverpool. Among 
the artists represen are Copley Fielding, ‘T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., 
E. Duncan, 8. Prout, J. H. Mole. Haynes Williams, F. C. Newcome, 
A. W. Hunt, D. W. Wynfield, T. Uwins, k A., F. W. W. Topham, John 
Linnell, J W. Oakes, A.R.A., J. B. Pyne, R. Tonge, J. F. 
T. Creswick, R.A., C. Towne, A. Vickers, P. Nasmyth, Clarkson 








Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 0 
‘TUESDAY, May 29, at 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES—Organs and H 
Single Action Ha Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses 
—Guitars, Mandolines, Banjos, and Zithers—Brass and Wood Wind 
Instruments—and Music. 





Library of the late ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Sq , W.C., 
en THURSDAY, May 31, and solpn oe Day, at ten minutes 14 
1 o'clock precisely. the LIBRARY of the late ST. GEORGE MIVART, 
F.RS., comprising Civil Engineer, vols. 7-135— Buffon. Histoire 
Naturelle~Cooke’s British Fungi —Baillon’s Plants—Sclater's J: 


. R.A., P. A. Cot, H. B Koek Koek, W.J. J.C. Bond, F. Lee 
Bridell, E. J. Cobbett, James Hardy, W. C. T. Dobson, R.A, F. RK. 
Pickersgill, R.A.. F. R. Lee, R.A., 8. Williamson, F. W. Hulme, 
. Sant, R.A.. W. Huggins, H. B. Roberts, R. Wilson, R.A., Pannini, 
D. Cox, J. W. Whittaker, J. Syer, John Steeple, and others; also 
an excellent Billiard Table in Walnut Wood and full Appointments. 
Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. Brancu & Leste, 
60, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 





ARIS.—Mr. PAUL CHEVALLIER, Auctioneer 
in Paris, 10, Rue Grange Ratéliére, assisted by MM. GEORGES 
PETIT & TEDESUO, Experts, will SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, in 
PARIS, GALERIE G. PETIT, 8, RUE DE S8EZE, from MAY 30 
to JUNE 8, the STUDIO of ROSA BONHEUR, comprising 
Paintings, Painted Studies, Water Colours, Pastels, Drawings by 
Rosa Bonheur, Paintings, and Objects of Art, comprising her 
Collection. 
On view: Paintings, May 28 and 29; Water Colours, Drawings, &c., 
June 3 and 4. 





lal 8 
—Philosophical Transactions, 1876-99—Iron and Steel Institute, 1880-99 
—Fowler’s British Coleoptera—The Ibis, 1873-99—The Studio, 18 vols.— 
Chemischer Gesel . 1868-99 — Physikalischer Chemie — Société 
Chemie de Paris—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library—Jesse’s Richard III. 
—Rogers’s Italy—‘litmarsh’s Comic Tales—Gay’s Fables—Smith’s New 








Jersey—First tions of Dickens, Surtees, Morris, Lever, Thackeray, 
&e. Catalogues may be had. 

DUBLIN. 
Eurly Italian Majolica, includi: Speci Montel 





0} 1p0, 
Castelli Durante, Urbino, Gubbio, Faenza, and other Early 








oJ OUBNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CXCVII. APRIL, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Mr. H. P. Calderon's Notes on Makeham’s Formula for the Force of 
Mortality. With Discussion. 
Mr. Frederick Wesley Fulford on Surrender-Values and the Principles 
which underlie their Calculati With Di i 
International Congress of Actuaries, 1900. 
London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 








Fabrics—some Pieces of German Faience and Conti: 
China, collected in the early part of the present Century by a 
distinguished Amateur. 
T° BE SOLD by AUCTION, at 29, FITZ- 
WILLIAM SQUARE SOUTH, on TUES May 15, at 


DAY, 
3 o'clock in the afternoon.—BENNE1I'T & SON, Auctioneers 6, Upper 
Ormond Quay. 





‘THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION ; New 
Buildings for the University of Cambridge; St. John’s College, 
Oxford (Measu ed Drawings); Design for Wrought-lron Gates ; Both- 
well Castle and Church ; ‘The Institute of Architects (Annual Meeting), 
&c.—See the BULLD#K of May 12 (4d.; by post, 44d.). ‘Through any | 


post, 
Newsagent. or from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, | 
Loncon, W.C, | 





DAVID NUTT, 
57-59, LONG ACRE. 


—— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XIV. MAY, 1900. No.4. Net 1s. 6d. 


Contents. 
EDITORIAL and GENERAL :— 
Comments and Communiqués. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Upon Aeschylus. W. HEADLAM. 
On the Use of the Words rpaywddc and Kkwyddg. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 
Cicero, ‘Cato Maior,’ §§ 28, 34, 15, 38. CHARLES 
KNAPP. 


On Cicero, ‘ Cato Major,’ § 28. JOSEPH F. PAXTON. 

Note on Juvenal, ‘Sat.’ I. 102 ff. N. P. VLACHOS. 

On Juvenal III., 203. W.0O. SPROULL. 

Should the May-Potential Use of the Subjunctive be 
Recognized in Latin? H.C. ELMER. 

Two Notes on the Latin Subjunctive. WILLARD K. 
CLEMENT. 


Dies Communes=Dies Atri. NOWELL SMITH. 
NOTES. 


REVIEWS :— 
Tucker’s ‘ Poetics of Aristotle.’ H. RICHARDS. 
Jans’s ‘ Musici Scriptores.’” D. B. MONRO. 
Peterson’s ‘ Cluentius of Cicero.” W. YORKE FAUSSET. 
Shorey’s ‘Odes and Epodes of Horace.’ J. P. POST- 
GATE 


Tremenheere’s ‘Cynthia of Propertius.’ A. E. HOUS- 
MAN. 


The ‘New Anthologia Oxoniensis.’ R. Y. T. 


ARCH ZOLOGY :— 
Recent Excavations in Rome. THOMAS ASHBY, Jun.- 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The SOVEREIGN HOUSES of 


EUROPE. Collection of Portraits, With Genea- 
logical Notices by Count F, U. WRANGEL, 
Swedish Court Chamberlain. 2 vols. 4to. in 
green cloth, with stamped design in gold and 
gilt edges, 3/7. net. 

In this magnificently produced Work will be found 853 
Portraits (from recent and authentic Photographs) of et 
Members of the Reigning Houses of Europe (Imperia 
Royal, and Grand Ducal). 

The accompanying text (in French) is due to Count F. U. 
Wrangel, Swedish Court Chamberlain, and gives accurate 
genealogical information, brought up to last year’s date, 
concerning all the personages depicted, together with - 
heraldic and historical notices of the various Royal Families 
commemorated. 

The artistic illustration of the work has been carried out 
by the distinguished Swedish designer Agi Lindegren ; 48 
full-page designs present the coat of arms and the ancestral 
seat of each family set within a decorative landscape, whilst 
the 457 head and tail pieces and incidental illustrations 
embody heraldic and historical motifs. 

A limited issue of 150 Copies has been struck off on 
vellum wove paper of the finest quality. A few Copies 
bound in fine morocco still remain at 20/. net. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. By John 
JAY CHAPMAN, Author of ‘Emerson, and 
other Essays,’ ‘Government and Democracy.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, top gilt, 3s. 6d. 


*,* A New Series of Politico-Social Essays by this 
brilliant and incisive writer, the intellectual leader of the 
“ Reform ’’? Movement in American Home Politics. 


EMERSON, and other Essays. By 


J. J. CHAPMAN. _ 3x. 6d. 


GOVERNMENT and DEMOCRACY, 
and other Essays. By J. J. CHAPMAN. 3s. 6d. 
SPEAKER.—‘‘A true critic, with the firm grip, the pene- 
trating eye, the sharp knife, the unfaltering courage of the 
trained craftsman.” 


SKETCH.—“ The brightest, most vigorous, most in- 
dependent work of its kind we have read for a long time. 





Write for D. NUTT’S CATALOGUE 
LXIII. of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
including New Purchases in all Depart- 
ments: Bibliography, Classics, Hymno- 
logy, Liturgy,. Memoirs, Semitic Line 
guages, &c. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—__— 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. A New 
Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 

“Will appeal irresistibly to those who appre- 
ciate the best type cf adventure story.” 


FURTHER SUPPLY NOW READY. 


The LOVE of PARSON LORD. By 
MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New Eng- 
land Nun,’ ‘Jerome,’ &c. Cloth, illustrated, 6s. 

**A touching story in Miss Wilkins’s charming 
style.”—Daily Nems. 

“There are few writers whose work has such 
distinction as Miss Wilkins.”—Speaker. 


TWO SUMMERS. By Mrs. J. Glenny 
WILSON, Author of ‘Alice Lauder.’ Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Wilson is an excellent descriptive writer.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING 
JOURNEY. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of 
* Ragged Lady,’ ‘Story of a Play,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
“ Travel and tale blend happily in this delightful 
book. The best work Mr. Howells has done.” 
Speaker. 
‘* Admirably realized and maintained through- 
out,” —Spectator, 


WITH SWORD and CRUCIFIX. 
By E. S. VANZILE, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A story of De la Salle’s last voyage on the 

Mississippi. 


The BARRYS. By Shan F. Bullock, 
Author of ‘ The Charmer,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 
“Mr. Bullock’s novel is the best we have read 
this autumn, Every scene, every character, grips 
the heart.”—British Weekly. 
“A story that makes a strong appeal to human 
sympathies, and shows a keen knowledge of human 
nature.”— Bookman, 

















THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and 
AFTERMATH. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Together in 1 vol., with Illustrations by 
Albert E, Sterner. 33, 6d. 


A TALE OF KENTUCKY. 
A MOUNTAIN EUROPA. By John 


FOX, jun., Author of ‘The Kentuckians,’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HARPER'S GUIDE to PARIS and 
the EXPOSITION of 1900. Bound in cloth, 
in handy size for the pocket, 8in, by 4}in., 
with Map of Paris, Plan of the Exposition 
Grounds, and Illustrations of the Principal 
Places of Interest in and around the City; with 
complete Index to all Information in regard to 
making an interesting and easy visit to Paris. 4s. 


JUST READY, NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By 
POULTENEY BIGELOW. Crown 8vo. cloth 
ornamental, 2s. 64. 

Note.—The Daily Mail says :—“ One of the best 
personal accounts of President Kruger is contained 
in Mr. Poulteney Bigelow’s ‘White Man’s Africa,’” 

“ By a long way the best, fullest, most interest- 
ing, and most entertaining account of South Africa 
as it exists to-day.”—African Critic, 

“Mr. Bigelow’s volume is the brightest, the 
most comprehensive, and the most impartial of the 
dozens that have reached us about South African 
affairs.”— Atheneum. 


LONDON AND NEW YORE. 














MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal 
Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of ‘Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfound- 
land and the West Indies.’ With numerous I]lustrations from Sketches by the Auther. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

‘Sir William Kennedy, in addition to his other eS is an admirable stery-teller, and repeats his yarns with 
a fine healthy unconsciousness which is charming. From beginning to end the book is delight ful...... One continued suc- 
cession of anecdotes, adventures, experiences, hare-brained frolics, or more serious bits of work, which, better than any 
book we remember, portrays the bright side of a naval officer’s life.’’—Athenaum, 

‘* His narrative is rich with long experience of active service, full of shrewd observation of men and manners in many 
lands, and it sparkles with frank enjoyment of what has fallen to his share...... This is the kind of book that puts every 
wholesome reader in the best of humour.’’—SIR HERBERT MAXWELL in the Datly Maw. 

“ Sir William Kennedy's book is a rl of price. Bright with humour, sey wisdom is found on every page......It must 
be read to be enjoyed...... Altogether this is a most delightful book.”’"—Datly Chronicle. 

‘Among the most interesting and amusing books of its kind...... Written with an ccc freshness and a 
sense of humour which keeps us either in laughter or on the tiptoe of expectation.” —Standard, 

‘It is impossible to resist the spirit of this vivacious book......There is a curious vivid actuality about his story-telling, 
ania No book could be less bookish in style, or more natural, easy, and spontaneous......His sporting yarns are, like the rest, 


delightful.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
**No more cheery, vivid, and amusing series of sketches of life and adventure on shipboard has seen the el 





an, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The Record of a Roundabout Tour. By Mary 
STUART BOYD. With 170 Sketches by A. S. Boyd. Large demy 8vo. 18s. 

Summary of Contents :—Leaving Home—A Glimpse at Marseilles—A Day at Naples—The Gate of the East—In Eastern 
Seas—A Vision of Colombo—Skirting Australia—Social Life in the Antipodes—Maoris in Town—A Gold-Mining Town— 
Touranga— A Bush Picnic—A Drive in the Rain—The Wonderland of New Zealand—In Maoriland—Taupo—Through the 
King Country—Down the Wanganui River—Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth—An Ostrich Farm—In Northern 
Wairoa—Gum Fields, and a Kauri Forest—In the Southern Pacific—A Ramble on a Coral Island—Ashore at Hapaai— 
Among the Tongans—A Wedding Feast— Shot and Shell—Red Caps and Refugees—On a United States Cruiser—In the 
Native Village—The Bnthronement of the Samoan King—A ’Frisco Mail Boat—Honolulu—Within the Golden Gate—Due 


East— L’Envoi. 





“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. With a Biographical Chronology: 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 








A HISTORY of SCOTLAND from the ROMAN 


OCCUPATION. By 


ANDREW LANG. Vol. I. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“Mr. Lang is justified in undertaking the ambitious task which he has set himself, He pos 


sesses undoubtedly many 


of the best qualifications for it—amazing industry and power of hard work, originality and independence of judgment, a 
critical temper with a saving sense of humour, insight into character, and a ye oe and facile pen...... He is always 


suggestive and stimulating...... He is by no means a mere narrator, for he has a gift o: 


seizing and presenting with lucidity 


certain leading ideas which light up the whole history.” —Athenaum. 





FIFTEENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. By Graham Travers (Margaret 


TODD, M.D.), Author of ‘ Windyhaugh,’ ‘ Fellow Travellers,’ &c. Oxzown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FROM CAPETOWN to LADYSMITH: 
an Unfinished Record of the South African War. By G. W. 
STEBRVENS, Author of ‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘In India,’ 
‘ With the Conquering Turk,’ ‘‘The Land of the Dollar.’ Edited by 
VEKNON BLACKBURN. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM, 


By MOIRA O’NBILL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“They are genuine songs... .The true lyrical note rings clear through 
these peems, and humour. fancy, sense of natural beauty, and the 
lighter shades of melancholy abound.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

** Surely here is the kind ef singing that is bern—not made—the kind 
of singing that abides with one.’’—Outlook. 

“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 

“Of fresh, artless, and poignant charm.’’—Spectator. 


SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 


The KINGS of the EAST. A Romance 
of the Near Future. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘Like 
Another Heler,’ ‘An Uncrowned King,’ ‘ His Excellency’s English 
Governess,’ ‘In Furthest Ind,’&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The intelligent reader will quickly p ive the possibilities of this 
lot in the hands @f an expert like Mr. Grier....The story keeps up its 
nterest all through.”—Spectatior. 

*** The Kings of the East’ should win the somewhat rare distinction 

of interesting the public by careful work. It is dramatic in the best 

sense.”"—Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN and BANFF. Being a 


New Volume of the “ County Histories of Scotland.” By WILLIAM 
WATY, Editor of Aberdeen Daily Free Press. ith Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*“‘A model of what sueh a book should be, it is always to the point, 
lecti and P are observed with masterly skill, and 
ractically the history of Averdeen is almost a study of what is essential 
as the making of Scotland.’’—Maz. Anprew Lane in the Daily News. 








REISSUE OF JOHN HILL BURTON'S TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 


BURTON, DC.L., Author of the ‘History of Scotland.’ With 
specially designed Title-Page and Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed 
on antique laid paper. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same 


AUTHOR. Uniform with ‘The Book-Hunter.’ Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





“PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE” 
Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
A COMPLETE AND CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE SUBJECT. 
ON THE 20ru INST, WILL BB PUBLISHED. 


The TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. 


GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Leoturer in English Literature, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE POET-LAURBATE. 


SPRING and AUTUMN in IRELAND. 
Ry ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet-Laureate. Small demy 8vo. 3s. 6d 

“Mr. Austin is slways admirable when he is writing about landscape, 
seascape, fields, and flowers; but in none of his books is his prose 
more exquisite and graceful than in this charming volume.” —Standard. 

“Mr. Alfred Austin as a poet is widely appreciated, but it is not so 
generally known that he is one of the most charming writers of English 
prose in our day.”—Liverpoel (Courier. 

“ A pleasant and inspiring book.”—Spectator. 

RERNARD CAPES'S NRW BOOK. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM DOOR to DOOR. A Book of 
Romances, Fantasies, Whimsies, and Levities. Ry BERNARD 
CAPES, Author of ‘Our Lady of Darkness,’ ‘Adventures of the 
Comte de la Muette,’ &c. Crown 8ve. 63. 

“Displays a wonderful power of i tion, powerful even to 
weirdness. ...Distinctly a remarkable book.”’—Sheffeld Telegraph. 

‘Mr. Bernard Capes is a very clever, ingeni an 4 
writer, and even his trifies have a characteristic charm.” —Scotsman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The DON and the UNDER- 
GRADUATR. A Tale of St. Hilary’s College, Oxford. By W. E. W- 
Collins. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Collins has scored a success which has no parallel in our 
experience....A work of humour and pathos, which renders the human 
undergraduate without tavour and without prejudice.""— Morning Post. 

‘A well-written and exceptionally entertaining story of university 
life.... We have never read a better story of college life than this 
Birmingham Gazette. 


The SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


Iss Epochs, Bpisodes, Leaders, and Distinctive Characteristics. 

(Being the Baird Lecture for 1899). By the late Alt EXANDERK PF. 

MITCHELL, be of Church History in 
&t. Andrews University. Edited by D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. 
With a Memoir by JA CHRISTIB, D_D., and a Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 63. 

“ A fine scholarly contribution to its subject. A most instructive and 

Expository Ti 








delightful book.”—. ‘imes. 
“A product of larship and of delib and careful 
examination of the facts ing A 





e ena 
value to our knowl of the Reformation period in Scotland.” 
of much value to our knowledge Seas. 





WILLIAM BIACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh aud London, 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILLT’S BOOK ON THE WAR. 
ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
With 4 Maps (3 Folding-out) and 4 Plans, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH 
VIA PRETORIA. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


Special Correspondent of the Morning Pust in South Africa, Author of ‘ The River War.’ 
CONTENTS. 


P. 
7 . STEAMING SOUTH. 


Il. The STATH of the GAMH. 
III]. ALONG the SOUTHBRE FROKTIER. 
IV. IN NATAL. 
Vv. A CRUISA in the ARMOURED TRAIK. 
VI. DISTANT GUNS. 
VII, The VATE of the ARMOURED TRAIN. 
VIII. PRISOMBRS of WAR. 
IX. THROUGH the DUTOH CAMPS. 
X. IN AFRIKANDER BONDS. 
XI. I ESCAPB from the BOBRS. 
XII. BACK to the BRITISH LINBS. 
XIII. CHRISTMAS and NEW YSAR. 


XIV. A MILITARY DHMONSTRATION and SOME 
GOOD NEWS. 





Cap. 
XV. The DASH for POTGIB?PHR’S PERRY. 


XVI. TRICHARDT’S DRIF® and the AFFAIR of 
ACTON HOMBS. 


The BATTLE of SPION KOP. 

THROUGH the PIVH DAYS’ ACTION. 

A YRESH BYFORT and an ARMY CHAPLAIN, 
The COMBAT of VAAL KRANTZ. 
HUSSAR WILL. 

The ENGAGEMENT of MONTH CRISTO. 
The PASSAGE of the TUGHLA. 

The BATTLH of PINTHRS: the Third Day. 
UPON MAJUBA DAY. 

The RHLIBP of LADYSMITH. 

APTHR the SINGH. 


XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
xXx. 
xXI. 
XXII. 
XXII, 
XXIV. 
xXXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
WITH FRONTISPIROE. Crown 8yo. 6s, 


SOPHIA. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ kc. 


PILOT. 

“Mr, Stanley Weyman’s ‘Sophia’ is the most 
charming book of its kind that we have met with 
for a long time.” 

SPBCTATOR. 

“In regard to atmosphere, lifelikenees, and cha- 
racterization it marks a great advance on the 
author's earlier ventures,” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Mr, Stanley Weyman’s new novel will be read 
with unalloyed delight ; it is more than worthy of 
his great reputation.” 


¢ 
} 





PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘**Sophia’ should take rank with the very best 
of Mr. Weyman’s fascinating novels...... There is no 
flatness on any page ; it is censistently best Stanley 
Weyman.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZATTH. 

“None of the ingredients of popular fiction 
are wanting in the adventures of Sophia, Love 
and romance and hairbreadth escapes lead after 
many troubles to a happy ending.” 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
THIRD EDITION, with 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the Text by H. G. Willink and others, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
With a NEW CHAPTER on ‘MOUNTAIN EBRING IN FAR-AWAY COUNTRIBS, by the Rt. Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By ©, T. DENT. 


With Contributions by the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P., Sir MARTIN CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIBLD, 
C, E. MATTHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F, POLLOCK, H. G. WILLINK, 
and Introduction by Mr, Justice WILLS. 





THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


Translated from the Icelandic 
By EIRiIKR MAGNUSSON, Translator of ‘Legends of Iceland’ ; 


AND 
WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of ‘The Earthly Paradise.’ 
WW IMPRHSSION. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Vol. II. A STUDY OF THB ANTH-NICBNH CHRISTIAN LITHRATURE. 
By J. FOSTER LEPINE, Vicar of Lamorbey, Kent, 
Crown 8v0, 53, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


EXHIBITION—PARIS, 1900. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


Containing informatien as to means of Locomotion, 
Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, 
Buildings and Monumen Daily Life and Habits, the 
Curiosities of Paris and of the Bxhibition. 


With many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, and a Large 
Map of Paris not contained in the French ‘ Paris 
Exposition.’ 


Price 2¢. net, sewed ; 9e. 6d. net, cloth. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST. 
A Chronicle of the Royal Military College 
from its Foundation to the Present Day. 
With a Sketch of the History of the Staff College. 


By Major A. F, MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
Oxfordshire Light —- Instructor Royal Military 
College. 





1 vol. 10s. net. 
(Thursday. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARONESS DE COURTOT, 
Lady-in- Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. 


By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. 
Translated by JESSIE HAYNBS. 1 vol. 9s. 


TRUTH.—"No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and 
terror and in ite romance the stories told in these letters by 
this Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe.”’ 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NBW POEMS. 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. By 
ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of ‘The Symbolist Move- 
ment in Literature.’ 1 vol. 6s. 

D’ANNUMZIO’S NEW PLAY. 
THE DEAD OITY. A Play. By 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. Translated by ARTHUR 
SYMONS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURH. By A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Literatures of the World, 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

MAY, 1900. 26. 6d. 

WHY R¥GLAND SHOULD STOP THE WAR. By Jean 
de Bloch. 

“THER SHADOWY WATSRS.” By W. B. Yeats. 

THB GRHAT SIBHRIAN RAILWAY. By M. Mikhailoff. 

AMBEBICAN POLICY IN CHINA. By Sir Charles Dilke, 


Bart. 
And other Articles. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. 
BHNSON, Author of ‘Mammon and Co.’ 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“The characterization is ex- 
cellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.” 


THE REBEL. By dH. B. Marriott 
WATSON. 6¢. 

STP. JAMES’S GAZRETTE.—" A fine tale, finely told.” 
NUDE SOULS. By Benjamin Swift. 6s. 
BY THH AUTHOR OF ‘HUR LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT.’ 

HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. 
By DAVID DWIGHT WHLLS. 3s. 6d. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SHADOW. By ANNIH ¥. HOLDSWORTH, Author of 
‘The Gods ve.” 6e. 

WORLD.—“ $0 human and sympathetic, so full of the 
eemprehension and love of nature, and shows such real 
humour, that it cannot fail to arouse and maintain interest. 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By 


EVELYN DICKINSON. 62. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mise Dickinson has an excellent style ; 
she is familiar with life in the bush and in Sydne ; and she 
has faithfully studied various types of Colonials.’ 


JEM CARRUTHERS. By the Earl of 
BLLUSMBRRE. 3s. 64. 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Felix 
GRAS, Author of ‘The Reds of the Midi.’ 6s. 
SPHCTATOR.—" A masterpiece.” 
London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


With 12 Pull-Page Illustrations. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 
TWO NEW VOLUMES READY THIS DAY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 38. 6d. net each. 





NOW READY, 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED. 


THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. 
PEARSE (the Daily News Special Correspondent). 
With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs made by the Author, Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘The PRIDE of JENNICO’ 


(37th Thousand). 
THE BATH COMEDY. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
LITERATURE.—“ As pleasant and vivacious a story as 
any one could wieh to read.” 
SPECTAIOR.—**A very 
comedy.” 


lively and entertaining 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A, 
With 150 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Bxtra crown 8vo. 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ A charming present for an intend- 
ing or reminiscent traveller in the land.” 





1900 ISSUB NOW READY. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR - BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1900. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





PRO CHRISTO et ECCLESIA. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

BOOKWAN. — “It is not only its anonymity which 
suggests comparison with ‘ Ecce Homo,’ The subject is the 
same in both booke—the method and aim of Jesus—although 
treated from quite different points of view; and the level 
of thought is much the same, the easy originality that cuts 
a new section through the life of Christ and shows us 
strata before unthought of; the classic severity of the 
style, the penetrating knowledge of human nature, the 
catholicity of treatment, all remind us of Prof. Seeley’s 
captivating work.” 


The CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION of 


HOLINKSS. By E. H. ASKWITH, M.A., Chaplain of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW RBADY. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Vol. V. No.3. APRIL, 1900. Issued Quarterly, 3s. 6d. net. 

Content:.—The BOSTON MEETING of the AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—The PROBLEM of the 
NORTH __ By Gaillard T. Lapsley.—SOCIAL CUMPACT 
aud CONSTITUTIONAL CONSTRUCTION. By Andrew 
C. McLaughlin.—The UNITED STATKS and MuXICO, 
1847-1845. By Edward G. Bourne —The CHINESE IMMI- 
GRANT in FURTHSR ASIA. By Frederick W. Williams 
— —REVIEWS of BOOKS.—NOTES and 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT 
beg to announce that they will 
publish on TUESDAY NEXT, 
May 15, a New Novel, entitled 


BEQUEATHED. 


BY 
BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ 
‘Part of the Property,’ &c. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME 
AUTHOR. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 

A MATTER of SKILL, and other Stories. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 

IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. 
ONE REASON WHY. 

SUNSET. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illuetrated by numerous Maps and Plans, 
price 12s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1889. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of 
England's Intervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 
late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, J udge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, Cairo. 

‘* Will interest those who have attention to spare from our 
South African campaign. Indeed, it will have even for 
those—the vast majority—who can read, think, or talk of 
nothing but our present war, the incidental interest of a 
glimpse of the record of some of our South African — 

ruth, 

“The work, which is of 600 pages, is well indexed, and 
numerous maps serve to elucidate important portions of the 
text. Mr. Royle is to be congratulated on a valuable con- 
tribution to bistory.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“A very handy and useful account of the rise and fall of 
the Arabist and Mahdist movements, in which is included a 
history of the intervention of England in the affairs of 
Egypt.”—Gilobe. 

“Although chiefly concerned with military affairs, the 
author takes ample notice of political incidents, and of the 
intricate diplomacy to which the Egyptian question from 
time to time has given rise.”—Manchester Guardian. 





MR. H. A. BRYDEN’S NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with special binding, 
price 3s. 6d. 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: Stories 


of Southern Africa. By H A. BRYDEN, Author of ‘An 
Exiled Scot,’ ‘Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,’ &c. 
‘*Mr. Bryden writes of that which he knows, and has a 
vigorous way of telling a story which is calculated to please 
many.”—Globe. 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 


HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
‘It isa thoroughly amusing book.”— Morning Post. 
“If not exactly sublime aud terror-moving, like the best 
stories of the supernatural, tbey are usually clever, and 
they make a highly readable book.” —Scotsman, 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 
ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 

‘** The scene is laid in the England of to-day, and though 
the story is romantic in a sense, it is so within modern 
limitations. What most strikes one is the excellence of the 
construction. Women especially will like this novel, which 
will appeal successfully to their feelings.”— Globe. 

“The story is wholesome, the author grips her involved 
plot thoroughly, and the developing interest leads up to a 
finish in which everybody is made happy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


——e 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO WELSH HISTORY, 


THE WELSH PEOPLE. 


Their Origin, History, Laws, Language, 
Literature, and Characteristics. 


By JOHN RHYS, 


Principal of Jesus College and Professor of Keltic 
in the University of Oxford ; and 


D,. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C. M.P. 
With 2 Maps. Cloth, 16s. 


In this volume, the writing of which has occupied nearly 
four years, will be found every kind of information bearing 
upon the story of Wales. It bas long been felt that there 
was room for a more systematic treatment of Welsh history, 
and it is believed that this demand will be supplied in this 
work, 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOM-TUG AND 
OTHERS,’ &c. 


THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 


By ALICE DEW-SMITH. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 


This book consists of a series of papers, sketches from life, 
and reflections of things in general, written in the chatty 
style so popular nowadays. Some fantastic dreams give the 
name to the volume, which, amongst other subjects toucbed 
on, treats of The House—Furniture—Plumbers—My Persian 
Cat—Under the Chestnuts—Blue Peas—Young Birds—By 
the Sea-shore—A Glimpse of Spring, &c. 





A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


This is an account of Lady Sykes’s nursing experiences at 
the Front. The scene of her labours was Estcourt, in Natal. 
Some of the author’s impressions regarding the general 
state of affairs in South Africa are also given in an interest- 
ing style. 





FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 


The POETICAL WORKS of 


MATHILDE BLIND With Heliogravure Frontie- 
iece. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS, and with an 
ntroduction by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. 
Green cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


A VOLUME OF a OF NORTH OF IRELAND 


IFE. 

BY LONE CRAIG LINNIE BURN. 
By ARCHIBALD McILROY, Author of ‘When Lint 
was in the Bell,’ ‘The Auld Meetin’ Hoose Green,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. — 


The AUSTRALIAN COMMON. 


WEALTH (New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, 
Western Australia, South Australia, Queensland, New 
Zealand). By GREVILLE TREGARTHEN. (‘‘Story 
of the Nations” Series) With 29 Illustrations and 
7 Maps. Cloth, 5s. 














MODERN ITALY (1748-1898). By 
PIETRO ORSI, Professor of History in the R. Liceo 


Foscarini, Venice. (‘Story of the Nations’’ Series.) 
With Illustrations, Map, and Index. Cloth, 5s. 








BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


SHAKESPEARE the MAN. An 


Attempt to Discover some Traces of the Dramatist’s 
Personal Character in his Dramas. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





TWO RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
“ UNWIN’S @REEN CLOTH LIBRARY.” 


ARDEN MASSITER: a Novel of 


Italian Social and Political Life. By Dr. WILLIAM 
BARRY, Author of ‘The Two Standards,’ &c. 


The RHYMER. A Tale of Robert 


Burns and his Loves. By ALAN McAULAY. 
Cloth, 6s. each. 


London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, B.C, 
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Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting 
Grounds of Western America and British 
Columbia. By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
(Horace Cox.) 

Tue author of this handsome illustrated 

work is well known as an authority upon 

large game in Europe as well as in North 

America, and the present is by no means 

his first contribution to the subject of 

sport and travel. Beginning, we believe, 
with the latter part of the ‘“ seventies,’’ 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman passed ‘the majority 

of each of fifteen years’? on the Pacific 

slope of North America, and he is care- 
ful to state that the sport he enjoyed 
during his early visits is no longer to be 
obtained. For instance, in a letter to the 

Field of January 17th, 1880, Mr. Baillie- 

Grohman states that (accompanied by one 

man and a boy) he killed four hundred 

head of big game between the early part of 

October and the middle of December—a 

proceeding which savours of slaughter rather 

than sport, for so large an amount of meat 
could not be required for three individuals, 
nor should there have been any necessity 
for such destruction on the chance of obtain- 
ing ‘‘record”’ or other trophies. Of these, 
especially of the antlers of the wapiti, 
numerous illustrations and a table of mea- 
surements are given; but as regards the 
rival dimensions there is an unpleasant 
flavour of the “‘ win, tie, or wrangle.” The 
author considers that for sporting purposes 

British Columbia is inferior to the United 

States, except as regards the white antelope- 

goat (Haplocerus montanus), which seems to 

be confined to the Pacific slope. Beyond 
the bare fact of its existence comparatively 
little was known of this strange animal 
until within the last twenty years, and Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman appears to be entitled to 
the credit of being the first to publish in 
the Field, some seventeen years ago, an 
account of his personal experiences .in 
shooting adult males. The earliest illus- 
tration is, we believe, in Richardson’s 
Fauna Boreali-Americana,’ and Mr. Baillie- 





Grohman states that in order to see this 
book he repaired to the library at the 
British Museum, where two volumes, of a 
size so enormous that they could be opened 
only on a very large table, were conveyed 
to him on a smoothly running young rail- 
way-truck! ‘There, amid a bewilderingly 
ample margin, on a page the size of a dis- 
secting table, I found, not a picture, but a 
sort of nightmare of the animal.” We 
are not acquainted with any such gigantic 
edition of Richardson’s well-known work; 
but an elephantine folio of Audubon and 
Bachmann’s ‘Quadrupeds of North Ame- 
rica’ was published at Boston, Mass., in 
1843, and we suggest, with all diffidence, 
that a mistake may have been made as to 
the authorship. In that case the original 
of the ‘‘ nightmare” was probably the vener- 
able mounted specimen which was once in 
the Museum of the Zoological Society, and 
was afterwards to be seen in the British 
Museum at Bloomsbury until the transfer 
of the natural history collections to South 
Kensington, for in the ‘‘forties” there 
seems to have been no example available 
for figuring in the United States. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman’s verdict is that the pur- 
suit of this ‘‘ goat” is most exciting, if the 
surmounting of obstacles counts for any- 
thing, and, looking back upon his stalks 
of chamois in Europe, he recollects but 
few which have entailed harder work than 
those on the rocky wastes above the timber- 
line in North America. ‘The old rams 
are of curiously grotesque proportions, a 
great hump and high withers give them 
more the appearance of a mountain buffalo 
with a goat’s head and a long white coat 


.than anything one could liken them to.” 


Sir Edmund Loder ascertained the weight 
of a big specimen to be 246 lb. as it fell, 
but even heavier examples are on record, 
and a photograph is given of a very large 
living animal which is said to have weighed 
480lb. It must, however, be remembered 
that the romantic mendacity of the guides 
and hunters of those districts is super- 
lative. At any rate, the chapter devoted to 
the history and pursuit of this fearsome 
beast is one of the most amusing in the 
volume. Mr. Baillie-Grohman has less 
to say about the comparatively familiar 
moose, the smaller species of deer, and the 
caribou; but in mentioning the last he 
reminds the reader that in February, 1898, 
547 Norwegian reindeer were landed in the 
Eastern States and crossed the continent 
by rail to Puget Sound for Alaska, while in 
January, 1897, there were upwards of 1,100 
Siberian reindeer in the five Government 
establishments of the United States. If 
some of these escape or are set at liberty 
they may cause a noticeable alteration in the 
size and shape of the antlers of the Ame- 
rican breed. Passing to the bighorn sheep, 
we notice figures of some remarkably fine 
heads, and a photograph conveys some idea 
of the stupendous mountains among which 
the author conducted his stalks. Prong- 
horned antelopes and bears are discussed, 
and an amusing letter is introduced from 
an old trapper to whom Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman had presented ‘The Antiquary’ 
and ‘The Abbot,’ novels which were taken 
in all seriousness. Bison were almost extinct 
before the author’s time, but a photograph 
shows the bones collected by the side of the 








railway for conveyance to the manufacturers 
of fertilizers; and Col. Inman is quoted as 
stating that between 1865and 1881 in Kansas 
alone 2,500,000 dollars were paid for these, 
representing, at eight dollars per ton, the 
skeletons of 31,000,000 bison! 

The descriptions of the fisheries and the 
salmon of the Pacific slope are well worthy 
of attention; and, although the species is 
not the same, no exception need be taken 
to the photographs of a Labrador fish leap- 
ing a fall on White Bear River eighteen 
feet in height, and “‘sailing home” after 
the accomplishment of that feat. A large 
portion of the book consists of Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s experiences as a pioneer in 
Kootenay and his personal recollections 
of Victoria, many of these being distinctly 
amusing as well as instructive. He did not 
get on particularly well with the officials 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, about 
whom he tells some stories which we should 
like to quote, but there is a certain amount 
of local colour about the language, and they 
might be pronounced ‘ shocking.” He 
speaks in high terms of the Kootenay 
Indian as a porter, asserting that with a 
60 lb. pack he will walk away from an 
average mountaineer, while without any 
more encumbrance than a rifle he can be 
backed ‘‘to beat by miles in a long day’s 
climb the best white mountaineer that 
Switzerland or Tyrol ever turned out”! 
And to conclude our notice of Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s portion of the work, it may be 
stated that the book contains an appendix, 
an index, and three coloured maps. 

So far the tastes of the sportsman and 
the traveller have been consulted; but there 
remains another chapter which will interest 
ladies, contributed by Mrs. Baillie-Grohman, 
who, under the heading of ‘‘ The Yellow and 
White Agony,”’ describes her experiences of 
Chinese and white servants. This is full 
of stories, and one of these may be quoted 
(for, although it is somewhat grim, it is 
very characteristic), with the proviso that 
the incident did not happen in Mrs. Baillie- 
Grohman’s own house, but occurred during 
the time she was out West :— 

‘*A lady had a few friends to lunch. Her 
Chinaman was a trusted servant, who had been 
in her employ two years as cook and parlour- 
maid. Between the serving of two of the 
courses there was a long pause. The bell was 
rung, but still John did not appear; at last, 
wondering and impatient, the hostess went to 
the top of the kitchen stairs and called to know 
why he did not come. He looked out of the 
kitchen and asked her to wait a minute. He 
seemed to be cleaning up something. She 
told him not to do that now, but to bring the 
luncheon quickly: a few minutes’ more delay 
and he appeared with the rest of the meal, when 
everything went on all right. A few days later 
a policeman came to search the premises for a 
Chinaman, whose friends said that when he was 
last seen in China town he had announced his 
intention of calling on this lady’s cook to collect 
a debt, and he had never been seen since. The 
premises were searched, and to the mistress’s 
horror the missing Chinaman was found, with 
his throat cut, crammed into an old tub or dust- 
box in a small outhouse close to the kitchen. 
It appears that the man had called repeatedly 
to collect this debt, and the last time, just as 
lunch was going on, John said he had no money, 
and the man threatened him; whereupon John 
took up the kitchen knife and murdered him, 
hid him away, and cleaned up the ‘mess’ 
actually between the courses, As the man had 
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until then borne an excellent character, and this 
was put in for his defence, he got off on the 
charge of manslaughter.” 

It was only towards his fellow-country- 
men, however, that the Chinaman displayed 
lawlessness ; and Mrs. Baillie - Grohman 
found her own servants faithful, and even 
willing, when properly treated. One of the 
best, Gee by name, was much dissatisfied 
with the English nurse, who, according to 
his idea, washed the baby too often, and 
tied its clothes too tightly round the waist. 
Said he, “Too bad. If you get another 
man to do washing and cook, I look after 
baby, you tell me; Chinese woman tell me, 
I soon can do it all light.” Of course, he 
became too familiar at times, without mean- 
ing to offend; for instance, he called his 
mistress to the telephone at a dinner party 
to settle a bet which he had made with 
another Chinaman respecting the name of 
one of the guests. The bland Sing who 
suddenly handed over his apron, knife, 
shoes, &c., and, leaving the table uncleared, 
renounced his wages with the remark, ‘‘ No 
matter, I got plenty money, I make him 
cards last night; never work any more 
now,” is not without his representative 
among white men. A fortnight later it was 
some satisfaction to find him hard at work 
excavating, at smaller wages and with less 
food. The experiences with white servants 
are less numerous, but even more amusing. 
Mrs. Baillie-Grohman must have displayed 
considerable tact in managing them, and 
from one who took leave in her wedding- 
gown of pearl-grey cashmere, with a pic- 
turesque grey straw hat and ostrich feathers 
to match, she received the following good 
character :— 

** Well, good-bye, Mrs. Grohman ; I should 

be real sorry to go if it was not to be married ; 
you ’ve suited me better than any one I’ve come 
across yet, and I guess I was as well fixed up 
here as ever I was in my life.” 
There are several other stories which are 
even better, but they are longer; and, 
besides, it really would not be fair to quote 
any more. 








English Dioceses: a History of their Limits 
Srom the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. (Stock.) 


Tus is a book that has been wanted for a 
long time. It covers a subject on which 
there is a good deal of ignorance even in 
quarters where it might be least expected. 
A bishop of well-earned repute as an his- 
torian recently told us that, before holding 
his first ordination, he went behind his 
examiners and set the candidates a general 
paper of his own devising. In this paper 
were three or four historical questions. 
One of these inquired the names and 
limits of English dioceses in the seventh 
century, in the time of the Conqueror, and 
at the present day. The answers to this 
question were so poor that not one of the 
candidates scored more than quarter marks. 
And yet the whole question of the bounda- 
ries of a diocese is one of the greatest value 
to the historical student as well as to the 
ecclesiologist, for the early administration 
of a bishop was conterminous with the sway 
of the converted king or chieftain. The 
diocesan limits, as a rule, lasted far longer 
unchanged than was the case with civil 
jurisdiction. Up to now there has been no 





one volume that has even attempted to deal 
with this subject, from either the Church or 
the State standpoint. Anybody desirous of 
attaining accurate information has had to 
compare a variety of works, and to weigh 
carefully a considerable number of con- 
flicting assertions. 

Mr. Hill, among whose virtues modesty 
has certainly a distinct place, merely claims 
in his preface to have brought together, 
between the covers of a single volume, the 
statements relative to dioceses from five such 
authorities as Stubbs, Freeman, Green, 
Skene, and Phillimore. The quotations from 
these writers, both in the text and in the 
notes, are certainly numerous; but the 
references to a far wider field, including 
Palgrave, Thorpe, Bright, Godwin, Wharton, 
the old chroniclers, and the diocesan hie- 
tories of the Christian Knowledge Society 
(books of most unequal value), are proofs of 
a considerable extent of painstaking work, 
and yield some evidence of critical die- 
crimination. 

The maps which are attached to each 
chapter are a real boon to those who use 
them for handy reference. They show in 
succession the earliest dioceses at the time 
of England’s reconversion, from 597 to 668 ; 
the second period of the English dioceses, 
from 668 to 737, when there was a great 
expansion of the episcopate ; the period of 
new archbishops, from 737 to 803, when Eng- 
land’s three kingdoms had each their arch- 
bishopric, that of Mercia being at Lichfield; 
the period of suppression, under the terrible 
Danish incursions, from 803 to 909; the 
period of revival and of the founding of 
additional sees, from 909 to 1066; the long 
period from 1066 to 1541, during which the 
very considerable diocesan changes intro- 
duced by the Normans remained stationary ; 
the diocesan changes in fhe reign of 
Henry VIII.; and, finally, the changes of 
the nineteenth century. Everything might 
be better than it is; and, helpful as these 
maps are, they would have been more dis- 
tinctive and easier to consult if the different 
dioceses had received respective washes of 
colour instead of being distinguished by 
somewhat confusing meandering lines of red. 
The last map is quite up to date, the diocese 
of Bristol being duly marked as a separate 
administration. But the letterpress is be- 
hind hand; the last paragraph on the last 

age records the passing of the Bishopric of 
Bristol Act, so long ago as 1884, and recites 
its provisions, concluding with the words, 
‘“‘The cathedral church of Bristol was to be 
the cathedral church of the diocese.” As 
this was accomplished in 1897, it is a little 
curious to find it written of as an event yet 
in the future on the pages of a book which 
is dated 1900. 

There are a few slips that seem to have 
escaped the notice of both author and 
“‘ reader”; but they are not grave. Perhaps 
the most awkward is one at the head of the 
third chapter, where the date 773 is given 
instead of 737. 

Mr. Hill treats with commendable fulness 
such difficulties as the origin of the second 
bishopric of Dorchester or the limits of the 
original diocese of Sherborne; he marshals 
his authorities with fairness, and is to be 
praised for making no attempt to dogmatize. 
None of the less- known and short-lived 
dioceses seems to have escaped his attention. 





One of the most interesting of these is the 
diocese of Abercorn. In 681 Ecgfrith, the 
great King of Northumberland, appointed 
Trumwine as bishop of the Pictish provineg 


which was then subject to him. The king 
assigned him Aebbercurnig, or Abercorn, ag 
his seat. Bede describes it as being about 
two miles east of the end of the Roman 
wall, and near the strait which divides the 
lands of the English from those of the Picts, 
The diocese of Abercorn, like that of Lindis. 
farne, consisted of two distinct parts, the 
one portion being English ground, and the 
other being a very wide extent of Pictish 
territory, over which the Northumbrian king 
had certain rights of conquest. Trumwine 
exercised ecclesiastical sway over thesouthern 
Picts for four years, and probably never had 
time to make the most elementary visitation 
of a diocese that stretched between the Firths 
of Forth and Tay, and included the plain of 
Perthshire and the Carse of Gowrie. In 
685 Ecgfrith was slain in battle by the 
Picts, and with him disappeared the power 
of Northumbria. Trumwine, together with 
his monastic settlement at Abercorn, fled 
from the newly constituted diocese, and the 
bishopric was never revived, for by far the 
larger portion of its geographical area ceased 
to own English supremacy. 

The strong movement in favour of an 
increase in the number of bishops and of a 
lessening of the size of the dioceses that has 
prevailed in England during the present 
reign is but a reversion to the ideas pre- 
valent soon after the general establishment of 
Christianity. Mr. Hill quotes Bede’s letter 
to Archbishop Egbert, wherein the opinion 
is expressed that a bishop should visit every 
part of his diocese once a year. But at an 
earlier date than this—namely, in the sixth 
century—a council held in Portugal divided 
certain dioceses, for the very reason that they 
were too large to admit of annual visita- 
tions. Notwithstanding, however, the con- 
siderable diocesan increase—the sees of 
Ripon, Manchester, St. Albans, Truro, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, Southwell, Wakefield, and 
the revived Bristol being all modern additions 
—the growth of the episcopate will have 
to be materially hastened before the ideal 
has been reached in England. For pre- 
lates like the Archbishop of York or the 
Bishop of Peterborough, such annual visita- 
tions, even in these days of light railways 
and bicycles, are a physical impossibility. 
Moreover, the episcopal chair is often 
placed in a most unsuitable locality. Dr. 
Magee, when Bishop of Peterborough, used 
to say that his rambling diocese was of the 
shape of a great unwieldy pear, and that 
he was called upon to live on the tip of the 
stalk ! 








The Chaucer Canon, with a Discussion of the 
Works associated with the Name of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. By W. W. Skeat. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


THERE are many writers to whom have been 
attributed a great number of works which 
modern criticism has declared to be spurious; 
but Chaucer’s case is in this respect excep- 
tional, that nearly all the negative conclu 
sions of the critics are based on absolutely 
certain evidence. This is mainly due to the 
fortunate circumstance that hardly any of 
the pseudo-Chaucerian poetry was written 
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during Chaucer’s lifetime. If this had not 
been the case, and if it had happened that 
the authors of the spurious poems had 
written in Chaucer’s own dialect of English, 
the critics would have had to rely to a great 
extent on subtle differences of style and 
sentiment, and in all probability many of 
their results would have remained doubtful, 
or at least liable to plausible objections. 
As things are, a few simple facts of his- 
torical grammar supply all the tests that 
criticism absolutely requires. We possess 
about 30,000 lines of Chaucer’s verse, the 
genuineness of which is established by 
evidence that has never been disputed. 
The minute examination of this large mass 
of poetic work has proved that to the end 
of his life Chaucer adhered strictly to the 
mmar and pronunciation that were cur- 
rent in his youth. His metre shows, for 
instance, that—with a few definite excep- 
tions—he pronounced the final ¢ wherever 
it has an etymological or inflexional signi- 
ficance; and from the study of his rhymes 
it is evident that he retained the original 
distinction between certain sounds which 
even his younger contemporaries were 
beginning to confound. The poets of the 
fifteenth century, zealously as they tried to 
imitate their master, could not always avoid 
writing lines which will not scan if they are 
read as Chaucer’s own verse requires to be 
read, and they often used rhymes which 
according to the Chaucerian standard of 
pronunciation were seen to be defective. 
It is mainly by the application of the tests 
of grammar and rhyme that recent critics 
have been able to complete the work so 
admirably begun by Tyrwhitt more than 
a century ago, and to exclude from the 
“canon” the few spurious poems which that 
sagacious scholar had allowed to pass un- 
challenged. At present the ‘ Romaunt of 
the Rose’ and one or two unimportant short 
pieces are the only works ascribed to Chaucer 
respecting the genuineness of which there 
is any diversity of opinion among competent 
scholars, and with regard to the first of these 
there is reason to hope that perfect unanimity 
will soon be attained. 
_ Prof. Skeat’s new book, although contain- 
ing only 164 pages, is a remarkably com- 
plete and lucid summary of the results and 
methods of criticism in relation to the 
authorship of the works that have at any 
time been attributed to Chaucer. The 
reader is not presumed to have any pre- 
vious knowledge either of Middle English 
grammar or of the nature of the external 
evidence by which the genuineness of 
any of Chaucer's works is established. 
Prof. Skeat fully explains, and illustrates 
by a detailed examination of the language 
of the ‘ Squire’s Tale,’ the rules of grammar 
and rhyme observed by Chaucer in all those 
poems that are proved to be his by weighty 
external testimony. He then passes in re- 
view all those works for which such authen- 
tication is wanting. Some of them are 
disposed of by the production of external 
evidence assigning them to Lydgate or other 
known authors; others are shown not to be 
Chaucer’s by the methods of testing ex- 
plained above. With regard to the very 
few unattested pieces which contain no vio- 
lations of Chaucerian usage, Prof. Skeat 
leaves the question undecided, though his 
bias is on the whole in favour of acceptance. 





For readers who have already some 


acquaintance with Chaucer criticism the 
most interesting part of the book will be 
that which treats of the ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose.’ Prof. Skeat holds to his well-known 
views respecting the authorship of the three 
fragments of which the extant text is made 
up. He maintains, that is to say, that 
“‘ Fragment A” is genuine, “‘ Fragment B”’ 
the work of a Northern man who tried his 
best to write Chaucerian English, and that 
‘Fragment C,” though it is in Chaucer’s 
dialect, and resembles A in being much 
less diffuse in style than B, is really by 
another hand. But these familiar con- 
clusions are supported by several new argu- 
ments. As to the genuineness of A, Prof. 
Skeat’s case is strengthened by what seems 
to be a satisfactory refutation of Dr. Koch’s 
attempt to show that the rhymes and dic- 
tion of the fragment are not those of Chaucer. 
The evidence for the Northern origin of 
‘Fragment B” is presented with greater ful- 
ness than heretofore, and a highly plausible 
case is made out for the suggestion—first 
made half jestingly by Sir John Seeley— 
that this fragment was written by the royal 
author of the ‘King’s Quair.’ The list of 
deviations from Chaucer’s usage in “ Frag- 
ment C” is enlarged by several new in- 
stances, and Prof. Skeat makes a good 
= by showing that this piece is a trans- 
ation of one complete episode of the French 
poem, so that there is no need to suppose 
that it is, in the literal sense, a “ fragment” 
at all. It is conceivable enough that many 
Englishmen in the fourteenth century may 
have translated favourite portions of a poem 
so highly popular as the ‘Roman de la Rose,’ 
though such a formidable task as a render- 
ing of the entire work is not likely often to 
have been attempted. Whether Chaucer 
himself ever completed his translation we 
do not know; judging from his notorious 
habit of leaving his works unfinished, the 
probability seems to be that he did not. On 
the other hand, it is almost impossible to 
believe that his translation stopped at line 
1705, in the middle of a sentence. Possibly 
the Northern continuator had only a fragment 
of a MS. of Chaucer’s version, or possibly 
Chaucer, in his later years, had begun to 
revise his juvenile work, and, after his usual 
manner, grown tired of his task before he 
had carried it very far. 

It is not too much to say that any edu- 
cated person who is capable of appreciating 
evidence, and will take the trouble carefully 
to follow Prof. Skeat’s arguments in this 
volume, will be compelled to admit that the 
question of the ‘‘Chaucer canon’”’ is now 
settled beyond the possibility of doubt. 








Grundriss einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen, 
nebst Anleitung sur Aufnahme der Bantu- 
sprachen. Von Carl Meinhof, Pastor zu 
Zizow. (Leipzig, Brockhaus.) 

Herr Mernuor, who has devoted many 

years to the study of the Bantu languages, 

has in this volume attempted to recon- 
struct, by means of the comparative method, 
the phonology of the primitive ‘‘ Ur-Bantu.” 

Whether he has been successful or not it 

would be premature to decide; so much of 

the field still remains unworked that it is 
possible wider knowledge may consider- 
ably modify the conclusions hitherto reached. 





Herr Meinhof’s method seems sound enough, 
and is thoroughly scientific in principle, being 
entirely free from the fantastic speculations 
which seem to be a besetting temptation of 
specialists in African languages. He does 
not, with the Rev. F. W. Kolbe, associate 
the three primitive consonants with life and 
death and wing-like motion, and similar 
mysteries passing the comprehension of the 
uninitiated ; and is not even led astray by 
the more moderate ambitions of Father 
Torrend, whose endeavours to assign mean- 
ings to the classes and their prefixes we 
do not profess ourselves able to follow, any 
more than we can grasp the “thinness of 
the numerical idea,” which, according to 
another authority, is the reason why some 
nouns change the prefix mu- into mi- for 
the plural. 

The system of orthography adopted in 
the ‘Lautlehre’ is that of Lepsius, with 
certain modifications, for which sufficient 
reasons are adduced. The number of symbols 
and the numerous diacritical marks employed 
make Lepsius’s alphabet somewhat cum- 
brous ; and for practical purposes consider- 
able simplification is possible, as no one 
language requires all the letters. The 
divergent systems in use among mis- 
sionaries and others who have reduced the 
languages to writing by no means facilitate 
the work of the comparative philologist ; 
but Herr Meinhof has obviated this diffi- 
culty by the employment of a uniform 
method, and by prefixing to each language 
discussed an explanation of the ortho- 
graphy used by the existing authorities on 
that language. 

These are six in number: Peli, Swahili, 
Herero, Duala, Konde, and Sango. Each 
of these presents interesting features, and, 
with the exception of Swahili, not much 
attention has been paid to them in England. 
Peli (Sepeli or Sepedi) is the language of 
the Bapedi in the North Transvaal, better 
known as Sikukuni’s people. They are a 
Bechuana tribe, nearly related to the 
Basutos, and theirlanguage closely resembles 
that usually known as Sesuto or Sechuana, 
but with important dialectical differences. 
In fact, it is sometimes called Suto (or, as 
the Germans prefer to write it, Sotho)—as 
by Pastor Endemann in his ‘Grammar,’ 1876, 
the standard work on the subject. In the 
author’s opinion this is ‘‘the Bantu dialect 
which is at the present day most careful in 
distinguishing the still traceable sounds of 
the primitive Bantu,”’ though it has not pre- 
served these sounds in their original form. 
Herero, being spoken in a German colony, 
naturally attracts some attention on the 
Continent, and forms one of the subjects at 
the Berlin Oriental Seminary. Good and 
thorough work has been done in it by 
Hahn, Kolbe, Brincker, Viehe, and others. 
Like Zulu and Luganda, it has preserved 
the prefixes in a fuller form than most other 
languages (or, as Father Torrend would 
say, has kept the article as well as the 
classifier: a position which we fancy is 
open to question). Duala, spoken in the 
Cameroons, is in form and geographical 
position one of the furthest removed from 
the typical Bantu, and therefore of special 
interest. It does not possess the sound s, 
except in imported words, whence Herr 
Meinhof argues that the sibilant was un- 
known to the primitive Bantu. It was first 
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reduced to writing by Saker, but his work 
has been superseded of late years by that of 
Christaller and the members of the Bale 
Mission. Konde, of which a valuable 
grammatical sketch (by Herr C. Schumann) 
has been published in the Transactions of 
the Berlin Oriental Seminary for 1899, is 
spoken in the district at the north end of 
Lake Nyasa, now included in the German 
territory. The Wankonde (Ava-nyakyusa, 
or Ava-ngonde) are a fine and intelligent 
race, who will be remembered as the chief 
sufferers by the cruel Arab raid of 1888 or 
thereabouts. Their language owes most to 
the efforts of the Berlin and Moravian mis- 
sionaries. It resembles both Chinyanja 
and Yao, but seems to be more archaic than 
either. The Sango or Waloli (subjects of 
the well-known chief Merere, whose resi- 
dence, Utengule, has been several times 
visited by Europeans) inhabit the country 
to the north of the Wankonde. 

Herr Meinhof’s object is twofold—to pro- 
vide a canon for the testing of the existing 
grammars and dictionaries (most of which 
have been worked out independently and 
empirically), and to furnish a guide for the 
reduction of hitherto unwritten languages. 
The latter subject is treated in detail in the 
third section of the book (‘ Anleitung zur 
Aufnahme von Bantusprachen’). It is, per- 
haps, too soon to pronounce on its practical 
utility, but we cannot help thinking that it 
may open the door to some fatal d priori 
theorizing about a Janguage. The author 
has himself applied his method to some 
three hundred words (pp. 151 sgq.) which he 
finds to be identical in two or more Bantu 
languages, deducing from a comparison of 
the forms a hypothetical Ur-Bantu root. As 
an example we may take the word for ‘‘ele- 
phant,”’ which is in Peli ¢lot, in Swahili 
ndovu, in Herero ondjou, in Duala ndjou, in 
Konde isofu, and in Sango nzovu. To these 
we may add Zulu indhlovu, Chinyanja njobvu 
(in the northern dialect njovu), Fiote nzau, 
and Bobangi nzoko. The original form de- 
duced is ¢-ngoyu, from the root yoyi, the 
voiced guttural spirant (as in German Zag, 
Jagd) being represented by the Greek y. 
Again, taking the word for “‘ sun,” we find 
Swahili djua, Herero ejuva, Konde tli-suva, 
Sango /i-djuva, besides which we have Chin. 
yanja dsuwa, Yao lyuwa, Luganda enjuba, 
Makua mchuwa (Lomwe dialect mthua), 
Kichaga erva. Herr Meinhof adds, though 
marking it as doubtful, the Duala word for 
the Deity, Zoba. The original form would 
be, according to him, tli-yuva. 

No one who has made any comparative 
study of the Bantu languages can fail to be 
struck by the curious interruptions which 
occur now and then in an otherwise perfect 
chain of analogies. For instance, we can 
trace the word just mentioned through 
various permutations, from Uganda to 
the Gambesi, and even beyond, since the 
Mashona say zuwa; but in Zulu we have 
tlanga, in Ronga dambu, in Sechuana &- 
tsatsi, which seem to have no relation to 
each other. The Fiote ntangwa and Bobangi 
likanga may be related to tlanga—more we 
should not like to say; but it is worth 
noting that the Mpalabala dialect preserves 
the form ntuba. It is curious, moreover, 
that all the words belong to the same noun 
class, that of which the original prefix is 
ih. Sir H. H. Johnston, in his chapter on 





languages in ‘ The Kilimanjaro Expedition,’ 
accounts for certain marked divergences in 
thenames of certain animals, &c. (as the lion), 
by supposing that they were unknown to 
the undivided Bantu stock. But this ob- 
viously will not apply in the case of the 
sun and moon. Besides, the elephant, 
which, Sir H. H. Johnston argues, must 
have been known to the undivided Bantu, 
has in some languages a name derived 
from an entirely different root: Yao ndembo, 
Lomwe e-teyo (this language always 
prefers the simple to the nasalized con- 
sonant), Swahili tembo, side by side with 
ndovu. 

It would almost seem as if the original 
word had in some cases been tabooed and 
another adopted in its place—either an 
existing synonym or a word invented for 
the occasion, in accordance with the Zulu 
custom of wukuhlonipa, the prevalence of 
which among the African tribes deserves 
further investigation. It is only natural 
that if a word were coined it should be 
provided with the class prefix and concords 
of the one to be avoided. 

The subject of the book is one that cannot 
be exhausted in a review of these dimen- 
sions ; but enough has been said to show 
that, whether or not its conclusions will 
stand the test of further research, it is cer- 
tainly worth study. It would be interesting 
to know, by-the-by, what Bantu scholars will 
say to the dictum that “‘ the vowels are ori- 
ginally short, but are frequently lengthened 
by the accent (Zon).” We thought the 
general impression was the other way, and 
have almost been inclined to doubt whether 
there was such a thing as a short (as distinct 
from an unaccented) vowel, though this 
view seems untenable on consideration of 
some of the prefixes. 








the Man and his Work. 
(Chapman & 


Herbert Spencer: 
By Hector Macpherson. 
Hall.) 

Mr. Macpyerson’s object has been ‘to 

present to the general reader Spencerism 

in lucid, coherent shape.” In this design 
he has had the approval of Mr. Spencer, 
who has supplied him with some mate- 
rial; but while ‘“*Mr. Spencer has been 
in full sympathy with the aim of the book, 
he does not stand committed to the detailed 
treatment of the subject.” Under the heads 
of ‘Early Life,” ‘‘ Intellectual Environ- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘ Personal Characteristics,” the 
author is able to give some interesting in- 
formation ; and the larger cosmic and bio- 
logical aspects of the Spencerian system are 
set forth in a broadly effective way. The 
origin of the ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ in 
the effort to unify the mass of scientific 
knowledge accumulated with such rapidity 
during the early part of the century is 
cleverly brought out, and that it is in this 
aspect an advance on Comte’s earlier en- 
deavour in his ‘ Positive Philosophy’ is 
also well shown. At the same time, Mr. 

Macpherson usually avoids the temptation 

to depreciate Comte; though it is decidedly 

an exaggeration to say that Mr. Spencer’s 

‘« sociological, like his cosmical conceptions 

have nothing in common with the Positivist 

system.” They have in common with it 
at least the antithesis between ‘ militarism ”’ 
and ‘‘industrialism,” and the view that 





European progress has consisted to a great 
extent in an advance from the first to the 
second. Occasionally, also, Mr. Spencer's 
originality is exaggerated in other respects, 
Mr. Macpherson, for example, describes 
him as having ‘dethroned entities and 
abstractions” in psychology. Original as 
he is in psychology, he was not the first to 
treat it as a phenomenal science without 
reference to ‘‘ faculties’’ conceived as real 
causes. Mr. Macpherson is on more solid 
ground when he shows definitely how Mr. 
Spencer’s treatment of the evolution of 
intelligence in its relation to brain has in- 
fluenced modern pathologists in their study 
of its dissolution. 

The weakest part of the book, whether it 
is intended as exposition of Mr. Spencer or 
as application of his ideas, is the sotio- 
logical part. The proposition that the cause 
of social evolution is ‘‘not intellectual, as 
Comte and Mill believed, but economic,” is 
a thesis materially different from Mr. 
Spencer’s own. What he really does is to 
give feeling the priority over intellect as an 
efficient cause of the social movement, ideas, 
in his view, supplying only the ‘ direction.” 
We need not discuss how far he is here in 
real opposition to Comte and Mill—both 
thinkers passed through different phases on 
this subject—but, at any rate, he does not 
mean by “feeling” simply the egoistic 
feeling that is at the basis of economic 
activities. He has always insisted that, 
while State action is to be discountenanced, 
‘altruistic’ as well as egoistic feeling must 
be looked to as a powerful cause of progress, 
both in the past and in the future. Nor is 
his optimism anything like so unqualified 
as his disciple’s in relation to industrialism 
of the existing type. He has himself drawn 
attention to sume of the evil results of 
machine industry; and, although still op- 
posing State interference, he allows that 
very frequently the liberty of the worker is 
little more than nominal. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Ethics” Mr. Mac- 
pherson does not entirely fail to draw atten- 
tion to the position of “altruism” in the 
Spencerian doctrine; but when he is dis- 
cussing political evolution he seems to treat 
it as superfluous, or as practically con- 
tained in egoism. Take, for example, 4 
quotation he introduces from a work of his 
own on Adam Smith, where he celebrates 
the ‘‘ vision of a time when the whole world 
will be bound together by the golden chain 
of self-interest.” In his review of the his- 
torical progress of Europe from “mili- 
tarism” to ‘industrialism,” several of the 
statements of fact are loose and exaggerated ; 
but the inadequate character of his political 
thinking will be best brought out by 
quoting one or two of his assertions about 
the opinions of thinkers in the past. ‘‘ Once 
the economic root is overlooked,’”’ he says, 

‘¢ the thinker falls into the error of attributing 
political constitutions either to the deliberate 
intentions of despots, as -with Hobbes, or to 4 
social contract, as with Locke and Rousseau, or 
to considerations of utility, as with Bentham.” 
Some pages later the reader comes upon the 
assertion that the present ‘ retrograde 
movement”’ towards militarism 

‘* receives intellectual assistance from a school 
of political philosophers who deny that man 
possesses natural rights....... What has the evolu- 
tion theory to say to this doctrine, which is 
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simply a revival of the social contract theory of 
Hobbes, Rousseau, and Bentham? The idea of 
a social contract has its root in the error into 
which Comte and Mill fell, namely, the belief 
that progress is the result of knowledge acquired 
and deliberately organized.” 

If the last sentence is true, why, we 
may ask, did not Comte and Mill them- 
selves evolve again the theory of a social 
contract from the error which is its root? 
Was it because neither of them was logical 
enough to see the connexion? And what 
can those who deny natural rights hope to 
gain by going back to Rousseau, who, if 
he held the doctrine of ‘social contract,” 
also held that of natural rights? Or what 
gain is there to those who revive the 
doctrine of a social contract in the appeal 
to Bentham, who, from first to last, 
would have nothing to do with it, whether 
as fact or as fiction? When we come to 
Hobbes the puzzle is still greater. At first 
he appeared, in distinction from Locke and 
Rousseau, as ascribing constitutions to the 
“deliberate intentions of despots.” Now 
we find that he, too, held the social contract 
theory. 

These passages, it mast be allowed, belong 
to the least satisfactory part of the book. 
Elsewhere the inaccuracies may pass as 
little more than roughnesses in exposition. 
To a reader who did not remember the dates 
of Hegel and of Hamilton it would, how- 
ever, be rather misleading to meet with the 
statement that ‘as against Hamilton’s 
notion of the Absolute, Hegel’s polemic was 
highly effective.’ Mr. Macpherson may 
not intend what the words seem at first sight 
to mean, but they would suggest that 
Hegel’s doctrine was developed by way of 
opposition to Hamilton’s. 








Notes on Printers and Booksellers. By Charles 
Gerring. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of Mr. Gerring’s 
book seems to have been derived from such 
publications as Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Printing’ and Curwen’s ‘ History of Book- 
sellers,’ which are perhaps the two most 
inaccurate books of their kind that exist. 
The value, therefore, of his casual con- 
tribution to the subjects of printers and 
booksellers may be easily conceived. He 
names a number of authors who have written 
on Caxton, from Thomas Fuller to Thomas 
Astle, and does not seem to be aware of 
the investigations of the late Mr. William 
Blades, whose labours in this field are 
the only ones worth notice. We should 
have thought that the claims of the “‘ Oxford 
book” of “1468” to be the earliest Eng- 
lish book have been more than sufficiently 
exposed; but Mr. Gerring has apparently 
a liking for ancient and inaccurate history, 
for on p. 18 that venerable joke the 
English Mercurie is described as “ the 
first English newspaper,’ and the reader 
is informed that ‘fifty-four numbers were 
known to be published,” whereas nothing 
of the kind is known. The English Mer- 
curve has been exposed times out of number 
during the last half century, and Mr. 
Gerring at once proclaims his own unfit- 
ness to write on topics connected with early 
typography by not knowing this fact. In- 
deed, the portion of his book which deals 
with printers and publishers of the past is 








so scrappy and insufficient that it is worse 
than useless. It shows an extraordinary 
ignorance of modern research; and the 
author should really buy a copy of Mr. 
A. W. Pollard’s capital work on ‘Karly 
Printed Books,’ which only costs six shil- 
lings. He does not seem to know the 
difference between a printer’s mark and a 
colophon; and on p. 20 he declares that 
William Pickering, ‘‘ printer and bookseller, 
must be numbered among our great printers 
and publishers.” Why? He was not a 
printer. 

Mr. Gerring writes about living book- 
sellers with a good deal of knowledge, and so 
far his book will interest those who care to 
read of the careers of certain second-hand 
booksellers. Their individual and collective 
virtues are perhaps somewhat overwhelming, 
and no customer will, after the appearance 
of this book, presume to offer anything less 
than full catalogue price for volumes which 
he may wish to purchase. As every book- 
seller of whom Mr. Gerring gives a short 
biography is also a subscriber to his work, 
we take it that booksellers are not so mean 
as some more widely known celebrities, 
who not only want their virtues (and por- 
traits) published to the world, but insist 
upon an unlimited free supply of the issue 
containing thesame! The condescension of 
some of these young men, when assistants, 
is truly touching. They never did any- 
thing so vulgar as enter into the employ- 
ment of this or that firm of booksellers: 
they ‘‘ accepted a position.’’ Several of the 
more successful appear to have graduated 
in the university of Sotheran. 

The third and concluding portion of Mr. 
Gerring’s book is devoted to chap- books, 
of which he writes pleasantly and with 
knowledge, assisting his text by an abund- 
ance of characteristic illustrations. The 
genuine chap-book is an exceedingly un- 
lovely thing, in which printer, paper-maker, 
and artist conspired to do their worst. 
There are to-day many keen collectors of 
chap-books, and some of the rarer ones are 
becoming expensive. Mr. Gerring prints a 
most interesting list of ‘‘ Small Histories,” 
produced for chapmen by the well-known 
chap-book firm of Cluer, Dicey & Richard 
Marshall in 1764. It ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned that this book is dedicated to the 
late Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of whom there 
is a good photograph as frontispiece, and 
that the other portraits and the facsimiles 
are numerous. The printing and paper of 
the book are all that can be desired. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Plain Miss Cray. By Florence Warden. 
(White & Co.) 
Miss FiroreNcE WarpeEN has an attractive 
way of telling a story. Given a plot and 
incidents, she can fill in the interspaces 
with bright and lively talk, and with sharp- 
cut details of character. Her plain Miss 
Cray, who naturally has charms independent 
of good looks, and who would probably not 
be at all plain in the eyes of people who 
liked her, is the strongest character in the 
book, and some of her ways are piquant in 
the extreme. She begins her record, so far 
as this story is concerned, by plucking her 
younger sister out of the hands of a flirting 
bachelor in the old Irish house where they 





are all fellow-guests, and telling the said 
bachelor quite suavely, and in reply to his 
own question, that he is “an insufferable 
cad.” He is not that really, though he has 
shown signs of behaving like it. We will 
only say that Miss Warden is not so crude 
in devising her situations as this particular 
instance might suggest. It is worth the 
reader’s while to follow the story for him- 
self, and he will see justification both for 
the outspoken Miss Cray and for the 
extraordinary plot of the story. This plot 
has nothing to do with the heroine on the 
title-page, except that she presides over a 
part of its unravelling. It has to do with 
an Irish outrage, a formal bigamy, a villain 
or two, and plenty of subsidiary incidents. 


The Collapse of the Penitent. By Frederick 

Wedmore. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mr. WepMoRE is not so successful in this 
longer narrative as he has been with his 
short stories. He overdoes the artist’s 
privilege of seeing some things very big, 
and others very small or not at all. His 
selection of things seen and the phrases in 
which to record them is so elaborate as to 
make his present work too affected to be 
agreeable. Still it is undeniably clever; 
only the female penitent was bound to 
succumb again to temptation. The circum- 
stances of the case more than the author’s 
powers of psychology suggest the result as 
inevitable; in fact, the mass of disadvantages 
accumulated against the woman seems im- 
probable, and not sufficiently accounted 
for in the story. It is carrying elaborate 
naiveté a little far to make one of the cha- 
racters refer to ‘‘ Freddy Wedmore’s little 
Life of Balzac.”” The crude modern reader 
may think the allusion as uncalled for as 
that of the saponaceous ‘‘ Good morning!” 
And as to style, we are a little tired of that 
overused full stop and that absent verb 
which seem so necessary for modern vivid- 
ness. These things are, however, not pecu- 
liar to Mr. Wedmore, but rather a feature 
of most modern artistic writing. Mr. Kip- 
ling is probably responsible for banishing 
the semicolon. 





Lotus or Laurel. By Helen Wallace (Gordon 
Roy). (Arnold.) 
Carerut work abounds in this story. It 
seems best suited to the literary needs of 
girls who are nearly grown up, though 
there is no reason why it should not please 
a more extended circle of readers. There 
are several themes. The most prominent is 
that which illustrates the relative positions 
of a girl-genius and an unworthy mother. 
Contrasted with this is the devotion of 
another young lady to a selfish father. 
Music in its finer forms plays an important 
part in the story, and the mention of various 
instrumental pieces shows that the writer 
possesses a fine taste. There is one dramatic 
scene between mother and daughter at the 
close of the volume which has clearly been 
the subject of very careful study. As a 
matter of construction it was, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to move both the parents 
off the stage by death. The time in which 
the events occur is described as the latter 
days of the nineteenth century. The book 
will not occupy a remarkable place in the 
literature of the age, but it is well worth 
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reading for its literary finish and workman- 
ship alone. 


The Angel of Chance. By G. G. Chatterton. 
(Long. ) 

Tus is a simple story prettily written and 
pleasant to read. Most of the praiseworthy 
points in it resemble those we noticed in the 
same writer's ‘The Sport of Circumstance.’ 
Now and then a complicated method of 
expression occurs which we do not recollect 
in the earlier book, but usually the writing 
is clear and good. It is light literature, a 
story nearly of to-day in point of time, and 
one of a feminine type. 


A Cynic’s Conscience. By C. T. Podmore. 
(Arnold.) 
Tue facts on which the cynic’s conscience 
operates are few and simple, and they are 
designed to lead up to a long letter in which 
he explains his views. This letter is cleverly 
written, and it is no mere coincidence which 
causes the phraseology of the letter to be 
identical with that of the narrative. The 
phraseology throughout is opaque and in- 
volved, and a passage which commences a 
paragraph at p. 272 resembles the con- 
volutions of the tree popularly known as 
the monkey puzzler. The method of ex- 
pression is fairly familiar to practised novel- 
readers, and is sometimes associated with 
Mr. George Meredith’s later style. ‘A 
Cynic’s Conscience’ is a sketch compared to 
the veteran novelist’s larger compositions, 
but it is a remarkably clever piece of writing. 


By Annie Eliot 





Mistress Content Cradock. 

Trumbull. (Allenson.) 
New Encuanp in 1649 does not offer a par- 
ticularly promising scope for a novelist who 
might be anxious to attract readers in Great 
Britain. But the taste for religious novels 
appears to be strong in New England itself, 
and the author of ‘ Mistress Content Cradock’ 
deserves success among those who can brace 
themselves to the task of reading her con- 
scientious study. It is carefully written; 
the style both of writing and thought is 
well adapted to the purpose, being fairly in 
keeping with the period, and yet not too 
affected. Something little short of genius 
would be wanted to make such a study 
fascinating, and, at the same time, to tell a 
story which would attract a not too willing 
reader. 





The Preparation of Ryerson Embury. By 
Albert R. Carman. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus, too, is a religious novel, but it is a 
story of to-day, and the scene is laid in 
Canada. It is, however, rather more than 
a religious novel, for it deals not only with 
theology, but with economicsand free thought 
as well. The author describes a young man’s 
struggle with these matters, and traces his 
mental and moral development, and succeeds 
in conveying a strong impression of sincerity 
and genuine interest. It is the fashion of 
the day to use the novel as the vehicle for 
discussion of these questions, and there are 
plenty of readers who do not stop to ask 
themselves whether there are any rules or 
princip'ss of art which ought to be observed. 
It is enough for them if interesting ques- 
tions are discussed in the form of conversa- 
tion, and sweetened with some sort of a 
love story. 





Henry Worthington, Idealist. By Margaret 
Sherwood. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Economics, and especially the labour ques- 
tion, may fairly be said to supply the 
motive of this book, and, as usual in such 
cases, the interest is human, but only in a 
minor degree personal. Miss Sherwood 
contrives to put some personal interest into 
her story, but it is not particularly strong. 
It is clear that she has made great efforts to 
deal with men and women, but her heart is 
with humanity in gross rather than in detail, 
and this is not a sound principle of business 
for a novelist. 


The Seafarers. 

( Pearson.) 
‘Tue Searargrs,’ though primed with the 
wish to be stirring, does not succeed in 
being so. The headings to some chapters 
suggest that the reader may, if it please 
him, sup to the full on horrors. Names 
like “The Growing Terror” and ‘The 
Terror Increases” look as though the thing 
meant business; and so it does, only the 
business is somehow not an accomplished 
fact. A mysterious scourge of blindness 
attacks the crew of a sailing vessel en route 
for Bombay. This and the mad frenzy that 
follows unfit nearly all the able - bodied 
seamen and their employers for their duties, 
and the end is shipwreck. The matter-of- 
fact, made-to-order tone of the narrative 
robs it of the weird horror that ought to 
belong to such material. Expectations with 
regard to a tiger are also betrayed. A 
good deal seemed to depend on its ré/e, and 
it isa disappointment to find the creature 
merely responsible for the death of one 
fellow-creature, and that by indirect means. 
A pair of lovers and an unfortunate being 
who loves unrequited, and by his brave 
action preserves the hero and heroine to 
each other, though to his own hurt, are the 
people who keep the thing, such as it is, 
going. A desert island and a slave ship 
play a part, and a vocabulary of sea terms 
will be useful, if not necessary, for the 
proper understanding of this story. 





By John Bloundelle Burton. 








BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


Dr. OLiveR ASHE gives us an excellent diary 
of the siege of Kimberley, under the title of 
Besieged by the Boers, published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. The illustrations are good, 
and the position of Col. Kekewich, whose ser- 
vices were distinguished, is well brought out, 
perhaps for the first time. We do not like the 
tone in which the writer describes the enemy : 
‘cowardly brutes”; ‘‘not even decent savages, 
but just a cross between a bushman and a 
baboon”; ‘‘the average Boer is a filthy beast.” 
There is no doubt that the average Boer is dirty 
in his person and cruel to the natives, though 
our own people are not beyond suspicion in the 
latter respect ; but we do not believe that the 
Boer ‘‘ programme, as laid down by their own 
rabble, is to ‘shoot all the Englishmen and give 
their women to the Kaffirs,’”’ or that the author 
ought to place such a wild and wicked assertion 
by individuals in his book as though it repre- 
sented a policy which would be approved by any 
large section of an undoubtedly brave enemy. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. for a very prettily illustrated book 
called Native Life on the Transvaal Border, by 
W. C. Willoughby. The book gives a thoroughly 
impartial account of the country of the four 
Bechuana chiefs, and cuts by which the customs 
of their people are well exemplified. 





We have received from Messrs. Methuen & 


Co. the first five parte of their History of the Boer 
War, which will form a well-written and ad. 
mirably illustrated volume, the sketches, how- 
ever, in some cases, being necessarily a little 
speculative or fantastic, whereas the text is 
solid. On the contested point of the numbers 
of the Boers, upon which we have a contro- 
versy with one gentleman whose book we lately 
noticed, Messrs. Methuen’s ‘ History ’ says that 
the most trustworthy estimate is that given in 
Parliament and based on the report of the 
Intelligence Department. It adds up, with 
colonists and foreigners, to nearly 62,000; 
from whom, the ‘ History’ states, the Govern- 
ment deducted 2,000 Free State burghers, which 
makes 60,000. The ‘History’ then adds that 
the colonial Dutch perhaps numbered many 
more than the 4,000 allowed for, but states 
that, in any case, the estimates of anything 
like the 80,000, of which some have spoken 
for the whole of the enemies’ forces, are exag- 
gerated. 








OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

Solomon and Solomonic Literature. By Mon- 
cure Daniel Conway. (Kegan Paul & Co.)— 
Mr. Conway’s book strikes us as an interesting 
and occasionally highly amusing excursion into 
the land of critical and theological dreams, 
Solomon was walking on the earth even in the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar. As Solomonic litera- 
ture we are asked to treat not only the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, but also parts of the Gospels 
themselves. Yahwism is not a thing of the 
past, but is rampant even now. Solomon, in 
the various phases of his reappearance on this 
planet, was a determined opponent of Yahwism; 
and inspired by the seifsame spirit of Solomon, 
Mr. Conway feels called upon to fight Yahwism 
afresh. The weapons which he uses are both new 
and old. Zoroaster, Aladdin, Josephus, Rous- 
seau, Bishop Colenso, and a host of others pro- 
vide him with various kinds of wise sayings and 
apt illustrations. The new generation of men 
need, therefore, not dread the spectre of Yahwism 
any longer, for it is now being finally laid to 
rest by the hand of a valiant champion who is 
determined to do the work thoroughly and once 
for all. Mr. Conway is, however, not only a 
fighter, but also a discoverer. At the end of 
his preface he tells us that his ‘‘interest in 
Biblical literature has increased with the per- 
ception of its composite character ethnically,” 
and he then confesses to ‘‘have made a few 
discoveries in it.” Let us, therefore, glance at 
some of these discoveries and try to form a 
judgment‘upon them. The chief one, it appears, 
relates to the Queen of Sheba. Critics have 
been discussing for years whether Sheba was 
situated in Arabia or in Ethiopia. On _ the 
grounds of this discussion we need not dwell 
now, nor need we in this place give our vote 
one wayorthe other. But Mr. Conway propounds 
an entirely fresh view on the subject. The name 
of Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, means 
“‘the daughter of seven,” and it therefore 
follows that the Queen of Sheba is none other 
than the ‘‘ Queen of seven,” the queen of the 
magic number so renowned in the East from 
time immemorial. It is well known that tyros 
in philology are often severely warned against 
judging by the mere sound of words; and 
though our author is clearly anything but a tyro 
in many things, he must in the present case 
submit to the fate of sucha one. The Hebrew 
word ‘‘sheba” in Bathsheba differs from the 
word of similar sound in Queen of Sheba in 
(1) the consonantal spelling, (2) the vocalization, 
and (3) the accentuation. In short, the two 
words differ from each other in all the elements 
which constitute the nature of a word. But as 
it so happens that no difference is made between 
them in their English dress, Mr. Conway con- 
cludes that they are identical with one another, 
and that both mean ‘‘seven.” An error in 
philology is thus answerable for (1) the colloca- 
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tion and almost identification of Solomon’s 
mother with a personage who has clearly no 
relationship to her, (2) the association of both 
with a certain indefinite ‘‘ Persian or Median 
queen,” and (3) the composition of several 
highly characteristic pages in Mr. Conway’s 
new book. With regard to No. 3, we must 
further ask why Mr. Conway has omitted to 
refer to the use of the magic number seven 
among the ancient Babylonians, and why he, 
furthermore, did not consult Hermann Olden- 
berg’s book on the ‘ Religion des Veda.’ He 
quotes Darmesteter ; but Oldenberg wrote after 
Darmesteter, and ought, therefore, to be 
quoted with even greater confidence. If Mr. 
Conway had only known that the ‘‘ Adityas” 
referred to by him are in Oldenberg’s book 
declared to be none other than the ‘‘seven” 
planets, with the moon and the sun at the head, 
he would no doubt have hastened to assimilate 
such an interesting discovery for the purpose of 
bringing it into line with the mother of King 
Solomon and the Queen of seven. We cannot 
treat other points at length, and we will there- 
fore content ourselves with briefly referring to 
two other discoveries made by our author. One 
of these amounts to a modest suggestion that 
Solon, the lawgiver of Athens, was after all only 
a kind of reminiscence of Solomon; for have 
not the two names much in common? Secondly, 
we have an original suggestion on the story of 
the Fall in the book of Genesis. Archzeologists 
have so far not succeeded in finding a complete 
parallel to it on the monuments of ancient Baby- 
lonia, but Mr. Conway makes it quite unneces- 
sary to seek for such a parallel. The origin of 
the story is of a different nature altogether. It 
was either ‘‘put there as a fling at Solomon 
and the scientific people,” or, 

“on the other hand, it may be argued that it was a 
fable devised by the Solomonic schovl to show how 
Jahveh was outwitted in his attempt to breed a race 
of idiots, for fear mankind might become as clever 
as himself.” 


We have already said that Mr. Conway’s book— 
or rather parts of it—must be allowed the dis- 
tinction of being highly amusing. His humour 
is, however, as often unintentional as inten- 
tional. Instead of ‘‘ The Queen of the South 
shall rise up in judgment with the men of this 
generation ” (in St. Luke xi. 31) he prefers the 
rendering, ‘‘ The Queen of the South shall stand 
in judgment with the men of this [Abrahamic] 
brood.” On p. 194 occurs the following pas- 
sage :— 

“The interview [of Jahveh] with Solomon is a 
sort of dramatization, in which the anachronism of 
making Jahveh a historic contemporary of the Wise 
King represents the fact that when the tribal deity 
was evolved it was in antagonism to a Solomon who, 
though his body had long mouldered, was still march- 
ing on.” 


Mr. Conway has by the publication of this book 
claimed recognition as a Biblical critic—even as 
one who has ‘‘ made discoveries” in this field 
of investigation. It was, therefore, necessary 
to examine the grounds of this claim, and to 
analyze some of his discoveries. But is there 
not another side to be considered ? Undoubtedly 
there is, and Mr. Conway has every right to 
state his opinions and to claim a hearing. Only 
why should he have taken such great pains to 
make out a clear case against himself by setting 
forth his argument in the form of a thesis on 
Biblical criticism? What would one think of 
an advocate who tried to defend his client 
by placing before the jury some entirely 
fresh and highly problematical theories on 
the historical evolution of the ideas of right 
and wrong? How would the case stand if 
the jury were placed in a position to see that 
the new theories were not only new, but also 
incorrect? This, then, is the crying fault in 
Mr. Conway’s book, and it is to be hoped that 
he may afford his readers the opportunity of 
forming a different kind of judgment on his 
next appearance before the public. 





A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Proverbs. By Crawford H. Toy, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Harvard University. ‘‘ The 
International Critical Commentary.” (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark. )—Prof. Toy’s strength appears to 
us to lie mainly in his faculty of minute analysis 
and clearness of exposition. The critical reader 
may feel inclined to question several of his 
details, both linguistic and critical, but he can- 
not escape the conclusion that the work as a 
whole is pervaded by general soundness and 
thoroughness. We hardly think that Prof. 
Toy’s new translation of the Hebrew text 
can vie with the Revised Version in point of 
accuracy and expressiveness. His lines run 
smoothly enough, but he has in a very large 
number of cases modernized the expres- 
sion instead of aiming at reproducing the old 
Hebrew phase of thought. Itis true that his 
comments frequently correct the inaccurate im- 
pression which the translation is calculated to 
give; but would it not have been better to 
translate in fuller accord with the sense given 
in the notes? The introduction is decidedly 
clear and helpful. The remarks on rhythm and 
parallelism will probably be endorsed by most 
scholars, although the theory according to which 
the rhythmical form of the poetic line is marked 
‘* by the number of accents or beats” may still 
be considered open to discussion. Most convin- 
cing are the paragraphs dealing with the general 
character of the Proverbs. With regard to origin 
and date, a great advance on Dr. Driver's 
‘Introduction’ is noticeable, for c. B.c. 300 is 
here assumed as the upper limit for the date of 
the Proverbs. The principal arguments which 
lead up to this conclusion may be considered sound 
enough, but there can be no doubt that a suffi- 
ciently accurate comparison between the Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus has yet to be made. If the 
recently discovered Hebrew text of the latter 
book is indeed the original work of Ben Sira, a 
much higher antiquity will have to be accorded 
to the Book of Proverbs than Prof. Toy is 
inclined to allow to it, for the Hebrew 
Koclesiasticus is unquestionably far removed 
from the classical purity and fine poetical ring 
of the Proverbs. It is, of course, possible to 
imagine that a writer like Ben Sira was the 
contemporary of men who far surpassed him in 
the art of gnomic composition ; but Ben Sira is, 
unfortunately, not only an inferior poet, but he 
also betrays his later date by the use of a con- 
siderable number of unclassical words. We must, 
therefore, say that this part of Prof. Toy’s 
introduction is open to criticism of a rather 
serious kind. We had noted down several 
other points which appear to call for remark ; 
but it seems inappropriate to lay too much 
emphasis on the weak points of a really useful 
and important work. Prof. Toy’s ‘Commentary’ 
will for many years to come remain a handbook 
for both teachers and learners, and its details 
will be studied with critical care and general 
appreciation. 








REPRINTS. 


THe edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
which occupies the three latest volumes of the 
‘*Library of English Classics” (Macmillan) is 
attractive, but might easily have been improved. 
It is reprinted from the ‘‘ Globe” issue of 1893, 
and Mr. Mowbray Morris is responsible for the 
** notes,” which are gathered from all sources. 
These should have been revised when they were 
republished. They are not only unduly scrappy 
in places, but inaccurate. Here are a few 
things we have noticed in the first volume. The 
excesses of Rabelais did not surely include the 
sentence, ‘‘ Fay ce que vous voudras” (p. 81); 
General Oglethorpe was born in 1696, not 
1698 (p. 83); the confusion with an elder 
brother also called James is familiar to eigh- 
teenth-century experts. John Boyle, fifth Earl 
of Orrery, came into that title in 1731, not 
1737, as the first number of the Gentleman’s 





Magazine shows. Dr. Mead, born in 1673, not 
1675, was physician not only to St. Thomas’s, 
but also to the King, and a great patron of 
art to boot. Passing over such trifles as a 
reference to Dr. Temple as the present Bishop 
of London, and ‘‘Hippolychus” for Hippolochus, 
we come to a note on p. 451 which ends, ‘‘see 
post in the year 1778.” But this is just what one 
cannot readily do, as the convenient method of 
placing the year referred to at the top of each 
page, introduced a long time ago in editions 
of Boswell as some slight compensation for 
the absence of chapters, does not assist the 
reader here in finding his way about. Mr. 
Morris does not think highly of Dr. Parr’s 
Latin epitaph to Johnson’s monument in 
S-. Paul's. No more do we; still it seems an 
essential document in the ‘Life,’ and worth a 
foot-note. The index is good, but not complete ; 
e.g., Johnson thought the question of ghosts 
highly important (ii. 468), but for his views on 
the subject the reader is only referred to i. 295. 
So discursive a talker needs to be well indexed 
under subjects as well as proper names. We 
hope Messrs. Macmillan may reprint later the 
entertaining ‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ which de- 
serves to be as classic as the larger work. 

Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, 2 vols., and 
Peregrine Pickle, 3 vols., are now to be had in 
the handsome edition Messrs. Constable are 
producing of the novelist. An etching by Cruik- 
shank prefaces each volume, his rather fantastic 
style being exactly suited to Smollett’s grotesque 
characters. 

In the ‘‘ Author’s Edition de Luxe” of Mark 
Twain, vols. xv. and xvi., containing The Prince 
and the Pauper and A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court, have been sent to us by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The former is a 
decidedly pretty story ; as for the latter, it runs 
against English taste altogether. The ordinary 
English edition calls the modern hero of the 
tale ‘‘a Yankee” in the title. We are glad 
that he is not a representative American, but a 
local type—on which it is impossible to con- 
gratulate Connecticut. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Joun Murray publishes Leading Puints 
in South African History, arranged chrono- 
logically by Mr. Edwin A. Pratt. This useful 
volume is brought down to the end of March 
of the present year, and the last quarter of it 
contains a diary of the events of the war. 


Tue third instalment of the ‘‘ British Empire 
Series,” published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., 
is on British America, and contains papers on 
Canada by Mr. Colmer, the Secretary of the 
High Commissioner, by Lord Strathcona him- 
self, and by many other high authorities; and 
papers on the West Indies by Sir A. Adderley, 
Sir William Robinson, Mr. Sydney Olivier, and 
other authorities, partly official, The papers 
which we find most interesting are one on 
Canadian literature, by Sir J. Bourinot, and one 
on Newfoundland, which contains a good state- 
ment of the colonial view. The author of the 
latter article points out, what is too often for- 
gotten by us at home, that the colonists, being 
face to face with a state of things which pre- 
vents the development of their colony, and is 
full of danger, naturally think that the Treaty 
of Utrecht, already 187 years old, cannot last 
for ever. They remember that France in Tunis 
and Madagascar has infringed or disregarded 
solemn promises to ourselves, and that France 
in Europe has ridiculed and evaded, if not 
broken and destroyed, the Treaties of Vienna, 
which are by more than a hundred years junicrs 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. 


In Some Social and Political Pioneers of the 
Nineteenth Century (Sonnenschein & Co.) Mr. 
Ramsden Balmforth has reprinted a number of 
articles which originally appeared in the Co- 
operative News, adding one on William Morris. 
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Among the pioneers are Cobbett, Cobden, 
Carlyle, Kingsley, J. S. Mill, Owen, Place, 
and ‘Ruskin. The essays are clearly written, 
and their tone is fair and moderate ; but the 
lives of the men chosen are so well known that 
there is a lack of novelty about the volume.— 
To the series of ‘‘ Beacon Biographies,’ men- 
tioned some time ago as published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., but really of American 
manufacture, have been added memoirs of 
Aaron Burr, John Brown, Frederick Douglass, 
Hawthorne, and Paine. They seem to be exe- 
cuted in a satisfactory way. 


MM. Armanp Coin & Cit. publish L’ Angle- 
terre et l’'Impérialisme, by M. Victor Bérard, 
which is in part a reprint of magazine articles, 
and notably contains one important article on 
Imperialism from a recent number of the Revue 
de Paris. M. Bérard is an ultra-French oppo- 
nent of Mr. Chamberlain, who is attacked with 
considerable vehemence, and largely by means 
of quotation from his early speeches. The 
language of M. Bérard is somewhat exaggerated 
throughout the book. He seems to think that 
a new Imperialism, with a good deal of protec- 
tion about it, has destroyed free trade and 
peace. But, backed as they are by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and many leading 
members of the present Government, free-trade 
views (and even free-trade views as patronized 
by that Cobden Club which M. Bérard thinks 
has been finally conquered) are not without 
weight in this country, and the history of the 
agitation for countervailing duties on sugar in 
the United Kingdom in the last two or three 
years shows that the Cobden Club still wins, at 
all events sometimes. Another considerable 
exaggeration by M. Bérard concerns the ultra- 
Tory Imperialism of England, and the sharp 
distinction which he draws between it and the 
opinion of Scotland and of Wales. Figures 
show no such sharp and new distinction. Eng- 
land is,on the whole, Tory, as it always has been ; 
and Scotland and Wales Liberal, as they always 
have been. But patriotic feeling in favour of the 
soldier is at least as strong in Wales as it is in 
England ; and the peace minority is as strong 
in England, within a very small percentage, as 
it is in Wales or Scotland. All these differences 
are differences, not, as M. Bérard seems to 
think, of 100 to 1, but of 5 per cent. all round ; 
and it is questionable whether they do not 
rather attach to the past history of Church and 
Dissent than to any great divergences in existing 
national feeling. Another exaggeration by M. 
Bérard is that which concerns the rapidity of 
the decline of the relative commercial position 
of Great Britain and of the rise of that of 
Germany. He writes in one passage as though 
South America had become a commercial pro- 
vince of Germany. If his readers examine for 
themselves the figures of trade in the last three 
years between either the whole of the republics 
south of the United States, or between those 
south of the Isthmus, or between the leading 
ones—Argentina, Chili, Brazil, and Peru—and 
the other nations, they will find that South 
America, in whatever sense the term is used, is 
still a commercial province of the United King- 
dom. If the trade of the United Kingdom is 
threatened there in the future, it will rather be 
threatened by the United States, or we may add 
by Japan and similar countries, than by Ger- 
many. The contrary view is based, we know, 
upon a British Blue-book, but it will not stand 
statistical examination. We notice that M. 
Bérard has allowed his printer to misspell the 
name of Lord Rosebery. 


A common observation of British and German 
historians is that much which is wrong with 
France is to be traced to the conception of the 
State by Louis XIV., and afterwards by 
Napoleon, and to the crushing out of religious 
independence by the former. In France this 


doctrine is less often taught; and to Frenchmen, 
therefore, there may be some novelty in a volume 
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published by the Librairie Fischbacher under 
the title A quoi tient l’Infériorité Francaise, by 
M. Léon Bazalgette. M. Bazalgette traces the 
Catholic State through the Reformation, the 
ao of the Edict of Nantes, and the Con- 
cordat. 


In the new issue of the Statesman’s Year- Book, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and 
edited by Mr. Scott Keltie and Mr. Renwick, 
we notice an improvement in the accouut of the 
navies of the world.. There is, however, a table 
in the first part of the book which gives as ‘The 
Principal Navies’ the navies which are most 
interesting to ourselves, namely, those of France, 
Russia, and Germany, besides our own, an 
arrangement which is subject to the remark 
that Germany has not yet the third navy after 
ours. It is right to have the table; it is 
only the phrase describing it which is not quite 
accurate. The figures of the cost of our own 
navy, printed elsewhere in the text, should be 
accompanied by the explanation that to the 
amounts shown in Votes has to be added the 
amount raised by loan under the Naval Works 
Acts. The estimated cost of the navy in the 
present year, apart from the charge to India 
and the colonies, is thirty millions sterling. In 
the second preliminary table, which is de- 
voted to the finance and commerce of various 
countries, India ought surely to be included. But, 
of course, inclusion and exclusion in such a case 
is not a simple matter. In the maps, that of 
British East Africa continues to show Abyssinia 
with boundaries which are not those which we 
now in practice recognize and have privately 
agreed to support. Abyssinia is much larger 
on the south in the direction of Lake Rudolf 
than the map admits, as the line marked ‘‘ 1891” 
has been crossed by the Abyssinians, and is 
past praying for. The extension of Abyssinia 
on the Blue Nile is also, we fear, more consider- 
able than is shown. Here, however, we allow 
that it is most difficult to know what to do, if 
a map is to be given at all, inasmuch as the 
new arrangements have not been made public. 
Throughout the book the value of the chief 
moneys of the world should be shown on every 
important page where these moneys are named ; 
for example, the value of the Austrian florin, 
of the Japanese yen, of the sucré of Ecuador, 
and the real value of the Italian lire. In 
countries where depreciated paper is used, and 
the accounts kept in it, we should be told what 
is the real value; and in countries where silver 
is used the average value of the silver in gold 
should also, we think, be shown. No doubt it 
is difficult to carry out this principle, but the 
tables are almost useless without some such 
statement. In the account of Nepal, that 
curious State continues to be called an ‘‘in- 
dependent kingdom.” We do not say that this 
description is wrong. Nepal is, in a sense, 
nominally tributary to China, and really tri- 
butary to India. The tribute in the latter case 
takes the strange form of permission to us 
to recruit there our best troops, the Gurkhas, 
and to give permits to our State guests for tiger 
shooting. The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book,’ of 
course, retains its high position. 


WE have received from the Scientific Press 
the edition for 1900 of that excellent work 
Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory; and the 
Strand Newspaper Company have forwarded a 
small quarto devoted to the Passmore Edwards 
Institutions: Founding and Opening Ceremonies. 
The accounts of the ceremonies are abridged 
from the newspapers of the day. The buildings 
due to Mr. Edwards’s munificence are depicted 
in illustrations derived, we presume, from the 
architectural papers. All but half a dozen of 
them are already in working order, a fact which 
shows how great has been the donor’s liberality. 
It is to be regretted that many of the designs 
betray a curious restlessness on the part of the 
architects employed, and sadly lack simplicity. 
Mr. Adams, for instance, would do well to 





revise the facade of his proposed building in 
Clare Market, and get rid of a good deal of 
the useless and clumsy ornamentation. 


WE have on our table The Theology of Modern 
Literature, by the Rev. S. Law Wilson (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark),—Johnson’s Life of Pope, 
by P. Peterson (Macmillan),—A Dictionary of 
English Homonyms, Pronouncing and Explana- 
tory, translated into Italian and French by A, F, 
Inglott Bey (Kegan Paul),— Passages for Greek 
Translation for Lower Forms, by G. H. Peacock 
and E. W. W. Bell (Macmillan),—New Pocket 
English-German Dictionary of Business Wordsand 
Lerms, by F. Hundel (Pitman), —Haperimental 
Science: Physiography, Section I., by R. A. 
Gregory and A. T. Simmons (Macmillan),—The 
Structure of the Brain, by A. Wilson, M.D, 
(Stock),—The Psychology of Woman, by Laura 
Marholm, translated by G. A. Etchison 
(Richards), — The International Congress of 
Women, 1899, 7 vols. (Fisher Unwin), — 
Beasts: Thumb-nail Studies in Pets, by W. 
Kennedy (Macmillan), — Practical Staircase 
Joinery, edited by P. N. Hasluck (Cassell),— 
Marqueterie Painting for Amatews, by E. 
Turck (Upcott Gill),—The Social Philosophy of 
Rodbertus, by E. C. K. Gonner (Macmillan),— 
The Conjure Woman, by C. W. Chestnutt (Gay 
& Bird),—All Hands on Deck, by W. C. Met- 
calfe (Blackie),—A Spliced Yarn, by G. Cupples 
(Gibbings), —The Stranding of the White Rose, by 
C. D. Lampen (S.P.C.K.),—The Lost Emeralds 
of Zarinthia, by H. Beauchamp (Sands & Co.),— 
The Final Goal, by B. Dill (Hutchinson),—A 
Vanished Nation, by H. Hayens (Nelson),— 
Lyrics from Lazyland, by E. Thorpe (H. J. 
Glaisher),—The Passion Play of Ober-Ammer- 
gau, translated by Mary F. Drew (Burns & 
Oates),—The Apostolic Age, by J. V. Bartlet 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—Old Creeds and 
New Beliefs, by W. H. Gray, D.D. (Black- 
wood),—The Light of Life, by the Rev. J. C. 
Hedley (Burns & Oates),—Lehrbuch der eng- 
lischen Sprache, by E. Collins (Stuttgart, Neff), 
—Hononyme Wurzeln im Syrischen, by F. 
Schulthess (Berlin, Reuther & Reichard),—Les 
Noces d’Yolanthe, by H. Sudermann, trans- 
lated by N. Valentin and M. Rémon (Paris, 
Lévy), -— Die Mystik, die Kiinstler, und das 
Leben, by R. Kassner (Leipzig, Diederichs), 
—and Vom Suppletivwesen der indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen, by H. Osthoff (Heidelberg, 
Wolff). Among New Editions we have Life 
and Letters of Edward Thring, by G. R. Parkin 
(Macmillan), —The Transvaal Boers, by Africanus 
(H. Marshall),—Stone’s Justices’ Manual, 1900, 
edited by G. B. Kennett (Shaw & Sons),— 
A Course of Elementary Practical Physiology 
and Histology, by M. Foster and J. N. Langley 
(Macmillan),—Knots Untied, by J. C. Ryle, 
D.D. (Thynne),—and Health Exercises and Home 
Gymnastics, by H. Nissen (Bowden). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Armstrong (E. S.), The History of the Melanesian Mission, 
8vo. 10/6 


Askwith (E. H.), The Christian Conception of Holiness, 6/ 

Dole (C. F.), Theology of Civilization. 12mo. 5/ 

Duff (A.), Old Testament Theology, Vol. 2, roy. 8vo. 15/ 

Farrar (F. W.), The Life of Lives, roy. 8vo. 15/ 

Largent (Father), St. Jerome, trans. by H. Davenport, 3/ 

Parker (J.), Studies in Texts, Vol. 5, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Robbins (W. L.), An Essay toward Faith, 12mo. 3/ net. 

Swann (N. E. E.), Catholic Evolution, cr, 8vo. 2/6 . 

Texts for Sermons on Various Occasions and Subjects, 
arranged by H. M. Baron, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Waddell (P. H.), Christianity as an Ideal, er. 8vo. 3,6 


Law. 
Beal (E.), The Law of Bailments, roy. 8vo. 27/6 
Commercial Code of the German Empire, translated by 
B. A. Platt, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Underhill (A.) and Strahan (J. A.), The Principles of the 
Interpretation of Wills and Settlements, 8vo. 12/6 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Hubert (P. G.), The Stage as a Career, cr. 8vo. 3/3 
Ibsen (H.), Love's Comedy, translated by C. H. Herford, 
extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Ingram (J. K.), Sonnets and other Poems, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Macpherson (A. C.), The Storming of Dargai, and other 
Poems, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
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History and Biography. 
Charles Francis Adams, cr. 8vo. 7/6 


C.F), 
Adams ( ) 1815, Waterloo, translated by A. E. Mann, 


Houssaye (H.), 
8vo, 10/ net. a f 

Le Gallienne (R.), Rudyard Kipling, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Martin (J.), Reminiscences of Morris Steinert, 8vo. 9/ 

Pearse (H. H. S.), Four Months Besieged, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sidney (P.), * Jane the Quene,” er. 8vo. 5/ 

Thompson (H. L.), Christ Church, Oxford, er. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Boyd (M. S.), Our Stolen Summer, royal 8vo. 18/ 
Philology. 

Nesfield (J. C.), Key and Companion to English Grammar, 

Past and Present, cr. 8vo. 2,6 net. 
Science. 

Allingham (W.), A Manual of Marine Meteorclogy, 7/6 

Dixon (C.), Among the Birds in the Northern Shires, 7/6 

Grunwald (Dr. L.), A Treatise on Nasal Suppuration, trans- 
lated by W. Lamb, &8vo. 10/6 net. 

Knight (W. A ), A Text-Book of Materia Medica for Phar- 
maceutical Students, cr. 8vo. 9/ net. 

Schmidt (L. M.), Principles and Practice of Artificial Ice 
Making and Refrigeration, 8vo. 14/ net. 

Tait (P. G.), Scientific Papers, Vol. 2, 4to. 25/ 

White (G.), The Natural History of Selborne, edited by 
R. B. Sharpe, 2 vols. large-paper edition, 140/ net. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers for Admission into the 
Royal Military Academy, 1490-9, edited by E. J. Brook- 
smith, cr. vo. 6/ 

General Literature, 

Blore (H.), An Imperial Light Horseman, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Day (IF. H.), To the Healing of the Sea, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gallon (T.), Kiddy, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gould (S. B.), In a Quiet Village, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Harland (H.), The Cardinal’s Snuff- Box, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Hocking (J.), The Purple Robe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Kennard (Mrs. E.), Tony Larkin, Englishman, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Lander (H.), The Legend of Eden, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Lubin (D.), Let there be Light, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Macllwaine (H. C.), Fate the Fiddler, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Meade (L. T.), A Brave Poor Thing, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Meade (L. T.) and Halifax (C.), Where the Shoe Pinches, 3/6 

Milecete (H.), A Gir! of the North, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Morrow (W. C.), A Man, his Mark, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Naval Pocket-Book, 1900, ed. by L. G. C. Laughton, 5/ net. 

Ryan (D.), Wayward Hearts, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Santayana (G.), Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, 6/ 

Smith (C.), The Magic Word, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Werge (J.), The Northern Belle, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Young Sportsman, edited by A. T. Watson, imp. 8vo. 10/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Zahn (T.), Apostel u. Apostelschiiler in der Prov. Asien: 
Briider u. Vettern Jesu, 10m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Niké (M.), Un Essai d’Itinéraire d'Art en Italie, 5fr. 
Schmidt (J. v.), Die Altire des Guillaume des Perriers u. 
verwandte Werke, 6m. 


Philosophy. 
~~ Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles, 


m. 40. 
Philosophische Abhandlungen: C. Sigwart zu seinem 70 
. Geburtstage, 7m. 
Pillon (F.), L’Année Philosopbique, 5fr. 
Spitta (H.), Mein Recht auf Leben, 6m. 
Politicil Economy. 
Driault (E.), Les Problémes Politiques et Sociaux 4 la Fin du 
XIXe Siécle, 7fr. 
Durkheim (E ), L’Année Sociologique, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 
Comeau (Baron de), Souvenirs des Guerres d’Allemagne 
pendant la Révolution et | Empire, 7fr. 50. 
— (A.), Les Confidences d’une Aieule, 1788-1863, 
r. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Nion (F. de), Un Outre-Mer au XVIIe Sigcle: Voyages au 
Canada du Baron de Lahontan, 3fr. 60. 
Science, 
Drude (P.), Lehrbuch der Optik, 10m, 
General Literature. 
Couvreur (A.), Les Mancenilles, 5fr. 50. 
Fortin (G.), Le Jeune Follevie au Quartier Latin, 3fr. 50. 
Gyp, Trop de Chic! #fr. 50. 


‘THE NARRATIVE OF GENERAL VENABLES.’ 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Camden Series” of 
the Royal Historical Society’s publications, 
which has been edited by Mr. C. H. Firth, is 
closely connected with the well-known Clarke 
Papers, the third volume of which was recently 
noticed in these columns. The MSS. of the 
present ‘ Narrative,’ however, are derived from 
a distinct source, and this fact, together with 
the historical importance of the operations of 
the British expedition against the Spanish West 
Indies in the years 1654-5, seems to justify 
their publication in a separate volume. Mr. 
Firth has given for the first time an exact de- 
scription of the MSS. of the ‘ Narrative’ itself, 
and a good deal of new information respecting 
the officers who were chiefly concerned in these 
unfortunate occurrences. As a contribution to 
military history alone his preface possesses a con- 
siderable value, whilst his estimate of the causes 
of the failure of the main attack upon Hispaniola 











forms a distinct contribution to the history of 
the period. This technical treatment of the 
subject is all the more commendable because the 
political history of the whole incident has been 
exhaustively reviewed in Dr. Gardiner’s great 
‘ History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate.’ 
Moreover, there is a strong controversial element 
in this narrative, which reminds us strangely of 
the Clinton-Cornwallis controversy during the 
war of American Independence, and in the 
presence of conflicting statements a minute 
examination of the evidence was very desirable. 

It would seem that the failure of the expedi- 
tion against Hispaniola was chiefly due to in- 
adequate preparations and divided counsels. 
The dissensions between the two commanders, 
Penn and Venables, are sufficiently notorious, 
and recriminations were also rife amongst their 
officers on the all-important question of godli- 
ness, and the trivial subject of discipline. It 
seems fairly certain that the common soldiers 
were of inferior quality, but even without this in- 
herent defect they could scarcely have succeeded, 
with their imperfect equipment, against an 
enemy so strongly posted. Unsuitably armed and 
miserably provisioned, the English expedition 
was foredoomed to failure. With famine and 
disease aggravated by dissensions and general 
‘* disorder,” the wonder is that this failure was 
not even more disastrous. 

Mr. Firth has printed several subsidiary 
documents in appendices, all of which have 
considerable interest in connexion with the 
‘Narrative’ itself. One of these is an establish- 
ment of the several regiments composing the 
expedition, which has been carefully annotated 
by the editor, and is in itself a notable con- 
tribution to the military biography of the 
period. 





HUCHOWN’S (?) CODEX. 
I, LIBER DE GESTIS ALEXANDRI. 


A FresH effort towards historical criticism of 
the Northern alliterative poems may well spring 
from the discovery of early MS. matter for 
offensive and defensive purposes in the Hun- 
terian Museum at Glasgow, where, it will be 
remembered, the unique copy of the alliterative 
‘Destruction of Troy’ is housed. The circle 
of alliterative poems of which the ‘Morte 
Arthure’ is the centre, and of which the 
‘ Destruction of Troy’ and the collection edited 
by Dr. Morris are on the circumference, has 
long been within the orbit of literary debate on 
the personality of Huchown of the Awle 
Ryale, named with praise by Androw of Wyn- 
toun, and generally regarded as ‘‘the gude Sir 
Hew of Eglintoun” in Dunbar’s enumeration 
of the ‘‘Makars.” Huchown’s claims, resting 
partly on external, partly on internal grounds, 
have certainly been well countenanced in the 
past. Future discussion will require to take 
account of a new document—new, that is, in 
the sense that, although it belongs to the four- 
teenth century, its bearing on the alliterative 
verse of which it was contemporary is now for 
the first time submitted to literary examination. 

When, in pursuance of certain lines of in- 
vestigation of the Alexander legend, I turned to 
my friend Prof. John Young’s yet unprinted 
slips for the catalogue of Hunterian MSS.—a 
catalogue which promises much treasure-trove 
from the antique—my attention was caught by 
a ‘ Liber de gestis magni Regis Alexandri tocius 
orbis Conquestoris.’ It is part of a royal octavo 
volume of about 340 folios of parchment written 
throughout in one hand, apparently of the four- 
teenth century (subsequent to 1356), and con- 
taining text filling 7in. by 4$in. per page of 
thirty-six lines. On fo. 126b the scribe dis- 
closed himself by an addendum in red ink, 
‘*Nomen scriptoris Ricardus plenus amoris : 
fframpton :” which may enable others to locate 
him. Soon in my examination it became 
evident that this rendering of the ‘ Historia de 
Preliis’ of the archpriest Leo, so well known 





as a main source of the Alexander romance 
legend in Europe, did not conform to any version 
available to me, neither tallying with the Stras- 
burg prints of 1490 and 1494, with Landgraf’s 
edition of 1885, nor with the texts collated by 
Kinzel for the sources of Lamprecht’s early 
German poem, nor answering to such data as 
I could find about other copies from allusions 
by M. Paul Meyer, Dr. Wallis Budge, or Prof. 
Dario Carraroli. 

The agreement sought for was found nearer 
home, in the alliterative poem learnedly edited 
as ‘The Wars of Alexander’ by Prof. Skeat in 
1886, and excellently annotated by most useful 
collations with the Strasburg text. Students of 
the alliterative poems may be a little startled to 
hear that, marked as are the divergences of the 
English poem from the Latin text used for com- 
parative purposes by Prof. Skeat, they are not 
so marked as its concordance with the Hunterian 
codex. The agreements are of such a nature as 
scarcely to admit of explanation on the mere 
basis of this manuscript being a copy of the 
same version as that used by the translator of 
the alliterative Alexander. The only preface 
needed for the following comparisons is to re- 
mark that all, or nearly all, the readings cited 
are made by Prof. Skeat the subject of notes 
because of their constant departure from the 
ordinary text, so that each word compared is in 
varying degree a specialty :— 

Fo. 


Line. * Wars of Alex.’ Hunterian MS. T. 41. 
passim Anec Anec 127-9 
49 Artaxenses Artaxenses 127 
87 Panthy Panti 127 
89 Sychim Siches 127 
93 Batary Bactria 127 
bounde (cursus). See . 

427 Prof. Skeat’s note, CUrSUs 128 
2103 Cecile Siciliam 130b 
2106 Ysanna Ysamiam 130b 
9115 Persopulus nuncupa- 

2112 Persopole tur can sunt aan ise 
Abrandian, Aban- 
2131 Abandra dante 131 
2150 Wyothy Biothiam 131 
2174 Tergarontes Trigagantes 131 
2179 Zacora Zachora 131b 
2215 Sechus Cetus 131b 
2234 Sicistrus Cicisterus 131b 
2237 Hismon Hismon 131b 
2251 Cletomachus Clitomacus 132 
2298 Strasageras Satrassageras 132 
2348 Eschilus Eschilus 132b 
2352 Domystyne Domesten 132b 
2361 Sexes Serxes 132 
2487 Sycile (for Cilicia) Sicilie 134 
2512 Oriathire Oriater 134 
2514 Elanda (for Hellada) Elandam 134 
2529 Appolomados Appolomades 134b 
2540 Mocian (for Ocean) Maciana 134b 
2759 Sipbagoyne Puphagonie 136b 
2773 Nostanda Nostandi 136b 
2819 Rodogars Rodogoris 137 
2875 Emynelaus Emulus 137b 
2884 Strama Struma 137b 
2955 Anepo Anapo 138 
2994 Sexeres Serxeri 138b 
3219 Cusys (for Cyrus) Cusis 140b 
3326 Cusus Cusis 14lb 
3428 Besan Byson 142b 
3423 Anabras Anabrasades 142b 
3782 Batriane Butrianca 145b 
3950 Bactry Battriancis 147 
3-00 Zephall Zephilus 145) 
3927 Adanttrocay Addontrucay 147 
3932 [mys] as any mayn mures magni et (read 
foxes ut as in sentence 147 
just following) vul- < 
es 
3945 as vowtres aves magni ut vul- 
tures 
4020 Exidraces Exidraces 143 
4103 Eumare Hemaur 148b 
4510 Serenon (for Ceres) Serenon, Cernoni 152 
4720 Acrea Acrea 154 
5080 Preciosa (for Prasiaca) Prescioca 157 
5151 King of Bebrike Rex Bebricorum 158 
5094 Caraptos (for Caratros) Seraptus 157 
pres! Caratros Carator { = ll 
5613 Nabizanda Nabuzanda 162 


The weight of this evidence will be best 
appreciated when regarded alongside Prof. 
Skeat’s notes on these various words. Not less 
interesting is the list of the kings whom Alex- 
ander walled up with Gog and Magog. The 
number is twenty-five in the Strasburg print, 
and the names differ greatly. In the English 
poem (Il. 5484-5501) the number is “twa and 
twenti,” and (subject to explanation of ‘‘ Ser 
Naby”) the tally of names with the Hunterian 
MS. (fo. 160b) is all but perfect. Here is the 
list in the order of the MS., each name being 
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followel by its answering one in the poem: 
1. Gog, Gogg ; 2. Magog, Magogg ; 3. Agethani, 
Agekany ; 4. Mageen, Magen ; 5. Camaranani, 
Camour; 6. Chaconi, Cacany; 7. Cleathar, 
Olaathere; 8. Appodinari, Appedanere; 9. 
Lumi, Limy ; 10. Rarisei, Raryfey ; 11. Bedeni, 
Bedwyn; 12. Camante de bello, Clambert ; 
13. Almade, Almade ; 14. Gamardi, Gamarody ; 
15. Anaffragi, Anafrage ; 16. (probably an alias 
for the fifteenth king) qui dicitur Rinocephali, 
Ser Napby (?); 17. Tarbo Tarbyn; 18. Alanis, 
Alane; 19. Phileys, Filies; 20. Artinei, Ar- 
teneus ; 21. Martinei, Marthyney ; 22. Saltarir, 
Saltary. 

Any variations here are quite subordinate 
and scribal. The sixteenth king’s name, Ser 
Napby, is no doubt a corruption of Rinocephali. 
Of the change of capital in Cleathar as in Cetus 
it is to be said that in the MS. there is some- 
times no small difficulty in distinguishing C from 
O and S. 

Now comes to be noticed a peculiarly in- 
teresting fact. Regarding adamant it is written 
(ll. 3376-77) :— 

If any Nave to it ne3e pat naylid is with iryn 

pen clevys it ay to pe clife carryg and othyre. 
‘*These two curious lines,” luminously notes 
Prof. Skeat, ‘‘are not in the Latin text, but 
the same statement occurs in Mandeville’s 
‘Travels,’ ch. xxvii.” Although in the Hun- 
terian MS. at the corresponding point (fo. 142) 
these lines do not occur either, the MS. em- 
braces a Latin text of Mandeville duly contain- 
ing them! This may be pondered ; and at the 
same time the attentive reader who desires to 
settle whether this was or was not the very 
codex the translator used will please also advert 
to the intimation of line 3473 about the pre- 
ceding fourteen divisions of the poem :— 

For all e first is in fittis and followand the lettir. 

The allusion is to the division by passus, and 
this line is at the commencement of the fifteenth, 
there being twenty-seven in all. Now in the 
Hunterian MS. the ‘ Liber de Gestis ’ begins with 
a rubricated letter at the part answering to 
line 23 of the poem, the real opening of the 
translation. The second rubricated letter 
answers to the beginning of passus 2, the third 
to passus 3, and the fourth to passus 4. Here 
(after fo. 129b) a quaternion of six folios is 
missing from the MS., though the contemporary 
index proves that it was once duly in its place. 
On fo. 130, after the lacuna, the first rubricated 
letter answers to the beginning of passus 8 in 
the poem. So is it with passus9 and 10. After 
that the correspondence ceases to be so exact ; 
yet rubricated letters mark the text answering 
to the openings of passus 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 23, 26, and 27, although in a good 
many of these cases—what was not found in 
the first ten—there are rubricated letters at 
divisions not given prominence to in the poem. 
So minute a conformity must, when considered 
along with the completeness of the textual agree- 
ment, go far to support the inference that this 
was the veritable manuscript employed in the 
translation. 

Who was the translator? It may not be so im- 
possible to determine that nowas it seemed before 
this fresh element in the evidence came to light. 
That there are general and special features 
strongly suggestive of Huchown is a proposition 
which probably will not be disputed, although 
the degree of cogency, or want of cogency, they 
possess will impress different minds differently. 
Into the large debate it is not my purpose to 
enter here, beyond setting forth the admirable 
clue which declares itself in the important 
passage of the MS. containing the inscription on 
Alexander’s Babylonianthrone, with aninventory 
of his conquests and possessions. Its value will 


be apparent from Prof. Skeat’s note (p. 317) on 
the absence of any such catalogue of conquered 
provinces in the version editorially followed by 
him. ‘This list of names,” he says, 

‘is not in the Latin text. Panthi is Parthia. Many 
of the names seem to be inserted at random, and 





the list includes places scattered over almost every 
part of Europe and Asia : compare the list of places 
conquered by King Arthur as given in the 
alliterative ‘ Morte Arthure,’ p. 2.” 
In the poem sixty-five peoples are named as 
subject to Alexander’s sway ; but as it is incom- 
plete, and the list forms the concluding lines, 
one cannot with certainty say that it did not 
when entire include all the names in the follow- 
ing extract from the MS. Those italicized below 
are clearly included in the poem, and possibly 
one or two other identifications of corrupt forms 
might be hazarded. The scansion halts here 
and there, there are obscurities of sense, and 
the grammar is not always above reproach, but 
I invoked the kindly aid of Prof. Young to check 
the very few doubtful readings with me. It was 
pleasant to find in the inscription so vigorous a 
final line. 

Panthus et Medus Indus michi servit et Arabs 

Asinus Cilicus quoque Mesopotania Persa 

Italus Ebreus gens aspera Camaneorum : 

Ethiopum gentes Macedonia Grecia Cyprum : 

Semineum regnum Libinus liberrimus Ysaurus 

Affricus et Sardus Smuraus (?) Pamphilia Landus: 

Effesim Curux locus simul et Philadelphus : 

aurus immundus populus ditissimus Monthoch’ 

Anglicus et Scotus Britonum quoque super caterina : 

Islandus Flandrus Coruealis et quoque Norguey : 

Theodomicus francus Guandalia Gallia tota 

Ispannus sponte michi flexit nunc sua colla 

HKomanus populus ferax et doctus in armis 

Se michi supponunt [dlank) sine crimine Ruscit 

Apulus et Colaber simul michi munera donat 

Sinchus Yrtinus Hermenia barbarus ordo 

Bulga[rjus Albanus venostus Dalmacus Ystir 

Hungarus et Frigius Bacynt servicia Bosus. 

Cun{c]ta michi subsunt, michi Jupiter imperat unus. 

A comparison of this list with that in the 
poem reveals one striking fact, viz., that of 
the alliterative groups or pairs: (1) Flanders 
and France, (2) Guienne [Garnad] and Greece, 
(3) Norway and Naverne, (4) Bayonne and 
Bordeaux, (5) Turkey and Tartary, and (6) Pers 
and Pamphilia, all in the poem, only the 
first and the last have both their mem- 
bers in the list. The other four are in varying 
degree intrusions, not translations, thereby 
giving piquancy to the recurrence of the whole 
six groups in the ‘Morte Arthure,’ pp. 2 and 
18. Thus, equally when he was truly trans- 
lating and when he was amplifying his text, 
the alliterative poet hit on combinations also 
found in the ‘Morte Arthure.’ Moreover, 
although one line in the Alexander poem reads 

Ingland Itaile and Ynde and Ireland costis, 
there is no mention of Scotland. Was it acci- 
dent, or was it some pride of nationality, that 
caused this alliterative translator to retain Eng- 
land in, thrust Ireland into, and exclude Scot- 
land from the catalogue of tributary realms ? 

But all this only begins the question of the 
place to be henceforth occupied by this 
apparently unique MS., for it embraces a copy 
of Guido of Colonna’s ‘ Liber de Casu Troje,’ 
bearing only one degree less closely on the 
history of the alliterative poems than does the 
Alexander book itself. Gro. NEILSON. 








COL. GRANT’S LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Sorngepy, WILKInson & HopceE 
sold on Monday and Tuesday last the interest- 
ing collection of books by English writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the 
late Col. Francis Grant. Some remarkable 
prices were realized, as the following particulars 
will show: Boswell’s Account of Corsica, 1768, 
presentation copy to D. Garrick, 17]. ; Tour to 
the Hebrides, 1785, uncut, presentation copy, 
91. 15s. Fanny Burney’s Evelina, first edition, 
with autograph letter, 1778, 10/7. Eikon 
Basilike, first edition, 1648, 201. Wm. Collins’s 
Persian Eclogues, first edition, 1742, 81. 15s. 
Defoe’s The Fortunate Mistress, first edition, 
1724, 12). 15s.; Narrative of the Robberies, 
&c., of John Sheppard, 1724, 147. 10s. (with 
frontispiece); Conjugal Lewdness, first edi- 
tion, 1727, 161. 10s. Carleton’s Memoirs, 
1728, 91. 9s. Dickens’s The Haunted Man, 
1848, presentation copy, 241. H. Fielding’s 
Vindication of the Duchess Dowager of 








Marlborough, 1742, ‘%l. 7s. 
Lying Valet, 1742, 81. 8s. 
of Wakefield (hole in one leaf), first edition 
1766, 491. ; The Deserted Village, small 8vo.. 
1770, 21l.; She Stoops to Conquer, first 


Garrick’s The 
Goldsmith’s Vicar 


edition, 1773, 121. 12s. Horn-Book, temp, 
James I., 301. Dr. Johnson’s Irene, first edition, 
uncut, 1749, 102. Some Account of the Province 
of Pennsilvania, 1681, 761. Bishop Beveridge's 
Church Catechism, bound for Queen Anne, 1704, 
201. 10s. James Boswell, Dorando, 1767, 15, 
Dryden’s Poem on the Death of O. Cromwell, 
1659, 211. Gay’s Wife of Bath, first edition, 
uncut, 1713, 131. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
first edition, small 4to., 1770, 151. 5s. Dryden’s 
Alexander’s Feast, 1697, 151. 15s. Lacryme 
Musarum, 1650, 25/. 10s. Frederick Locker’s 
Poems, 1868, 131. A. Pope, The Dunciad, first 
edition, with MS. additions, 1728, 75l.; the 
same, second issue, 50/.; another edition, D in 
Mr. Thoms’s list, 1728, 321. Prior’s Poems on 
Several Occasions, first edition, 1707, 40). 
Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, first edition, 1742, 
161. R. B. Sheridan, The Rivals, first edi- 
tion, 1775, 101.10s. Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
first edition, 1760-7, 131. 15s. ; Letters from 
Yorick to Eliza, first edition, 1775, and two 
others, 12], 15s. Swift’s Memoirs of Capt. John 
Creichton, first edition, 1731, 91. Walton’s 
Angler, fourth edition, 1668, 151.15s. Henry 
VIII.’s Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, Pyn- 
son, 1521, 291. Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist, 
first edition, 1612, 22]. Anne Killigrew’s 
Poems, portraits, 1686, 17/. 10s. Pope’s The 
Dunciad, 4to., 1729, presentation copy, 151. 10s. 
Shakespeare, Troublesome Raigne of King 
John, 1611, 281. Pope’s Windsor Forest, first 
edition, 1713, 201. Turner’s Herbal, 1568, 161. 








GOLDSMITH’S GRAVE. 
May 6, 1900. 


May I be allowed a few lines in which to call 
attention to the neglected and discreditable state 
of Goldsmith’s grave? The little paved walk on 
the north side of the church is one of the most 
picturesque nooks in the Temple, and as the 
resting- place of a great and lovable man of 
letters it has become a shrine for many pilgrims. 
The existing monument was erected in 1860, 
but its defaced condition gives it quite an old 
appearance. It is at present the happy hunting- 
ground of stray cats and dogs, and when I last 
saw it quite a mass of scraps of paper, empty 
tins, and dead leaves were gathered round it. 
At a trifling expense it might be enclosed by a 
railing, which would effectively protect it from 
the accumulation of rubbish. Surely, if this 
were pointed out to those in authority, resort 
would immediately be had to this simple 
expedient. Cuares Hiatt. 








THE TBSSIBR LIBRARY. 
Bolney House, Bnnismore Gardens. 

Apropos of the Jesi Dante about to be sold in 
the Tessier Library sale, it may be interesting 
to your readers to point out that the volume 
should have 220 folios, of which the sixteenth is 
blank. This blank leaf is missing (so far as I 
know) in all copies with the exception of the 
one I possess, which has passed through the 
Maglioni, Fumagalli, and Osterly Park libraries. 
Only six copies seem to be recorded, viz., the 
British Museum copy, in which the first leaf is 
inlaid, and folios 205, 206, and 217 are in fac- 
simile, and which has been made up from 
anothercopy ; the Rylandscopy (Lord Spencer's), 
also made up from the same copy that helped 
the British Museum copy ; another copy (accord- 
ing to the Tessier catalogue) in the Trivulzio 
collection ; and the copy now for sale in the 
Tessier library. There are, therefore, only 
four perfect copies known, and if the blank leaf 
is necessary (as it is to the collation) there 1s 
only one ; that is, supposing that the Trivulzio 
and Rylands copies are perfect with the excep- 
tion of the blank leaf. 
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The question has been much debated whether 
the volume is a folio-shaped quarto or a small 
folio. As Dibdin correctly pointed out, it isa 

uarto, a8 determined by the water-marks ; but, 
nevertheless, folios 44, 52, 61, 146, and 147 are 
by the same evidence folio, though three of 
them are only single leaves. The text of folio 
176 is repeated on the verso, which may possibly 
explain why some copies have not even 219 
folios. Atrrep H. Horn. 








Literary Gossip. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to present a testi- 
monial to Mr. Sidney Lee in recognition of 
the masterly manner in which he has, first 
as sub-editor and then as editor, super- 
intended the compilation of that indis- 
pensable storehouse of knowledge the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ To 
have issued with unfailing regularity 
volume after volume of a book covering 
such a long period of time, and to have 
brought it within sight of termination with- 
out a single day’s delay or a single mishap, 
is indeed a feat unparalleled in the annals 
of literature, and required not merely 
ceaseless industry, but singular tact and 
untiring watchfulness on Mr. Lee’s part. 
Testimonials have been multiplied till they 
have become an abuse, but in this case the 
tribute is both thoroughly deserved and 
entirely spontaneous on the part of his con- 
tributors. 

We may here mention that, although the 
preparation of a supplement has been begun, 
it by no means follows that its publication 
will immediately succeed the conclusion of 
the original work. In fact, it is rather to 
be hoped that its appearance may be de- 
layed for a few years. 

Tatxine of dictionaries, we may take this 
opportunity of saying that Dr. Joseph 
Wright, the editor of the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ who has just published the con- 
clusion of vol. ii., is making such good 
progress with vol. iii. (H—L) that he hopes 
to see it through the press at Oxford by 
November at latest. 

Mr. Fisoer Unwin will publish the first 
lengthy work from Mr. Louis Becke’s pen 
in the autumn season. It will be called 
‘Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler,’ and, 
as the title indicates, describes the adven- 
turous life of the South Sea islands. The 
hero, shipping as first mate on the brig 
Mahina, bound for a pearling cruise to an 
unchartered island in the North Pacific, 
finds himself associated with a trio of 
desperate ruffians who have gained posses- 
sion of the vessel. 

Brrorg Miss Kingsley left to join the 
nursing staff in South Africa she revised 
the proof of a paper for the June Chambers’s 
Journal on ‘Nursing in West Africa.’ In 
this paper she relates her experience of the 
malarial region of West Africa, and makes 
certain recommendations which she feels 
sure, if carried out, might help to Jessen the 
death-rate there. ‘In Kimberley during 
the Siege’ is a paper in the same periodical 
by a nurse who was on duty during that 
trying time. 

A striking illustration of how a small 
defect influences the price of a rare book 
occurred at Col. Grant’s sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Monday. ‘There were two 
copies, both equally fine, of the first edition 





of William Godwin’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Author of a Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman,’ 1798, in the original boards. One 
of these copies had the paper label at the 
back, and this realized 4/. 18s.; whilst the 
copy minus the label sold for thirty-eight 
shillings only. 

Tue third volume of the poetry in Mr. 
Murray’s edition of Byron’s works is now 
in the binders’ hands. It contains the 
‘Poems’ of 1809-10, the ‘Thyrza Poems,’ 
‘The Giaour,’ ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ Corsair,’ 
and ‘Lara,’ the ‘Hebrew Melodies,’ the 
‘Siege of Corinth,’ ‘ Parisina,’ and the 
‘Poems of the Separation.’ Vol. iv. of 
the letters, carrying them down to March, 
1820, is being rapidly printed off, and will 
soon be ready for publication. The delay 
which has occurred in the appearance of 
these volumes is said to be due to causes 
which could not have been foreseen, and for 
which the editors and publisher are not re- 
sponsible. It is hoped that they have now 
been satisfactorily removed, and that the 
remaining volumes, which are well advanced, 
will appear at short intervals. 


Mr. Davin Nutr will issue before long 
a new volume of politico-social essays by 
that unwearied fighter for Civil Service 
reform and honest municipal government 
in the United States, Mr. J. J. Chapman. 
‘ Practical Agitation’ supplements the same 
writer’s ‘Government and Democracy,’ and 
the two volumes form an uncompromising 
indictment of the “boss” and “party 
machine politics.” 

Tue Board of Education evidently con- 
siders that what has waited for half a cen- 
tury can afford to wait indefinitely, even 
after it has been sanctioned by Act of Par- 
liament. English schoolmasters had agitated 
for a register of teachers more than fifty 
years before the Board of Education Act 
was passed, and they have waited more 
than another year since it was passed. The 
method of registration depends on the Con- 
sultative Committee; but there is still no 
sign of the appointment of the Committee. 


Tue Senate of the University of Wales 
persists in its refusal to include Welsh his- 
tory in the curriculum of the University, 
though the introduction of the subject is 
strongly favoured by one, at least, of the 
university colleges. 

Tuz slow progress of the Birmingham 
Schools Bill is explained partly by an ob- 
jection raised by the Treasury to the form 
of the proposed teachers’ pension fund, and 
partly by certain points taken by the Charity 
Commission in respect of religious limita- 
tions under the Bill. 

Mr. G. Lz Grrs Norcarts writes :— 

‘* May I disclaim responsibility for the mis- 
print and insufficient list of authorities pointed 
out by your reviewer last week in referring to 
the article in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ on the Marquis Wellesley? I did not 
write that article, though I believe the one 
following it in vol. lx. is mine. Curiously 
enough, it fell to me to write upon Henry 
Phipps, Earl of Mulgrave, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s father, so that it would have been 
strange indeed had I allowed the Marquis of 
Normanby’s original title to be misprinted as 
Musgrave.” 

A regpucep facsimile of McIan’s ‘ Pictu- 
reaque or Gaelic Gatherings of the Scottish 
Highlanders,’ issued half a century ago 





as a companion volume to ‘The Clans of 
the Scottish Highlands,’ is to be brought 
out by Messrs. David Bryce & Son, of 
Glasgow, under the title ‘ Highlanders at 
Home.’ The letterpress will be printed 
without alteration, paged continuously, and 
carefully re-indexed, with the addition of 
some suitable tailpiece illustrations. 

Tue Modern Quarterly of Language and 
Literature, the official organ of the Modern 
Language Association, hitherto published 
by Messrs. Dent, will in future be issued by 
Mr. Nutt. The next number is to appear 
in June. 

Tue late Dean of Exeter was looked 
upon at Cambridge as a man of great 
promise, and as an inspector of training 
colleges and an incumbent of a City living 
he increased his reputation; but somehow 
he did not as a Dean prove the success he 
was expected to be. His Catalogue of the 
Rare Books and MSS. in the Possession of 
St. John’s Oollege, made shortly after he 
took his degree, was a good piece of work, 
and he did a service to Chetham’s library 
by completing its catalogue; but his theo- 
logical works did not meet with a parti- 
cularly warm reception. 

Tue death of Prof. Brosbéll, the Danish 
novelist, is announced by the Times. 
Originally a student of the Academy of 
Painting in Copenhagen, he was forced by 
lack of means to earn a living by his pen, 
and became a prolific novelist, writing 
under the pseudonym of Carit LEtlar. 
He was first known by his historical 
romances ‘Gidngehdvdingen,’ ‘ Hervert’s 
Kroénike,’ &c.; but he obtained a more 
lasting fame by his pictures of peasant 
life in Jutland. His success as a dramatist 
was less striking. He was born in 1816, 


Tux Trade and Navigation Accounts of 
the United Kingdom for April, giving the 
figures of our import and export trade for 
the quarter ended March 31st of the present 
year, price 94., show a gigantic increase in 
the exports of British produce and manu- 
factures, especially to Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, China, Japan, United States, 

exico, Australia, and Canada. The pro- 
portional increase over last year is largest 
in our trade to France. In our vast trade to 
the Argentina there is an increase, but less 
great than the increase in 1899 over 1898. 
In the case of Brazil there is a slight falling 
off, as also in the case of India. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include, in addition to that already named 
by us, Revised Regulations of the Educa- 
tion Department for England and Wales, 
as to Proficiency, &c. (1d.); Return of 
Endowed Charities, Parish of St. Anne’s, 
Westminster (2d.); Regulations for the 
Appointment of Members of the Council of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Board, &c., 
Ireland (1d.); Judicial Statistics, Ireland, 
1897 (1s. 5d.); National Gallery, Scotland, 
Annual Report (1}¢.); Scotch Code of 
Regulations for Evening Continuation 
Schools (14d4.); two Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in Scotland 
(3@. each); and the Report for 1898-9 of 
the Medical Officer of the Local Government 


Board (7s. 4d.). 
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SCIENCE 


——.— 


Lecons d’ Anthropologie Philosophique: ses 
Applications a la Morale Positive. Par 
Daniel Folkmar. (Paris, Schleicher 
Fréres.) 

Tue idea of a new science such as the author 
proposes to give an outline of is evidently 
‘in the air.’ His ‘“ philosophical anthropo- 
logy,” at least, seems to have a good deal 
in common with the ‘“ anthropo-sociology ” 
of M. de Lapouge, whose book on the Aryan 
race was reviewed in the Atheneum for 
April 14th. Both writers take their philo- 
sophical stand on materialistic monism. M. 
Folkmar, indeed, does not put forth a philo- 
sophy on his own responsibility — philo- 
sophy, he remarks, is not his speciality— 
but he holds that materialism is a sufficient 
basis for ethics. He is clearly not troubled 
with any excess of that regard for logical 
consistency which has been supposed to be 
characteristic of philosophers. On the same 
page (p. 267) he expresses the views, which 
de not seem entirely reconcilable, that 
‘upon our opinions touching the materialist 
and evolutionist conception of the universe 
will depend in great part our theory of 
human life and of duty,” and that ‘in 
practice this system ends in the same rules, 
in the same principles, as the classic philo- 
sophy.” What is meant by ‘‘the classic 
philosophy” we are not told, but evidently 
it excludes Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and 
Hume, in whom M. Folkmar finds the 
origins of the materialistic theory, which, 
as he thinks, is 
‘*sustained, with some variations, by Auguste 
Comte, Stuart Mill, Biichner, and we may say 
equally by Spencer, among the philosophers ; 
by Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Helmholtz, among 
the men of science.” 
Our author, we notice, does not trouble 
himself about minute shades of difference 
in thought any more than about rigorous 
consistency; and it is not surprising to 
find him approving the procedure of the 
materialists when they ‘pass rapidly and 
with impatience over the psychological 
subtleties raised by their adversaries.” 

M. Folkmar was formerly ‘‘ Lecturer in 
Sociology in the University of Chicago,” 
and is now ‘‘ Professor of Anthropology in 
the New University of Brussels.” He pub- 
lishes his present work in French because 
France is the country where he expects that 
it will meet with the most conscientious 
criticism. Yet, so far as it deals with the 
special circumstances of any particular race 
or nation, it is rather the English-speaking 
peoples, and more particularly America, 
that the author has in view. Indeed, in 
one rather long argument for accepting the 
conclusions of scientific men about the 
origin of mankind, he seems to be remi- 
niscent of a religious public that has still to 
be approached with caution on this topic. 
Perhaps there is such a public in the “ far 
West,” though we should have thought 
that biological evolution might now be 
taken for granted in a book addressed to 
educated readers anywhere. Making much 
of ‘‘survival” as an ethical end, he finds 
that 


‘“‘the exaltation of the strong, the gospel of 
action and of force,—a dominant feature in the 
recent literature of the peoples that show the 





greatest fitness to survive,—is not far from 
becoming the highest moral doctrine from this 
point of view” ; 

adding in a note, ‘‘See the last poems of 
Rudyard Kipling.” One of the points in 
which he shows most originality is the 
application of the idea that hardness of 
physical conditions tends to improve the race. 
To the glacial period he would trace some 
of the most considerable advances towards 
civilization, such as the invention of clothes 
and the introduction of flesh-eating. In 
modern times, the ‘“‘ beef-eating ” peoples, 
through the concentration of the food they 
eat, can accumulate and put forth most 
energy, and so are likely to be victorious in 
the struggle with other nations as with 
external circumstances. A second inter- 
esting suggestion is that in the future there 
may be a systematic specialization of races 
for work in different climates, the inferior 
races voluntarily accepting the dominance 
of the superior. The adoption of this idea 
is to be promoted by the educative agency of 
‘©an army of social missionaries.” 

It must be allowed that, in spite of the 
occasional disregard of consistency noted 
above, there is something of logical “rigour 
and vigour” in the author’s ethical de- 
ductions from his materialism. Apart from 
this, he is not strikingly original. His 
general principles are merely the more ob- 
vious ideas of Comte and Spencer on 
social science, and of Mill on the ‘‘art of 
life.” He has no newand more penetrating 
philosophical ideas by which to bring these 
to a common expression. What he does is 
to effect a kind of reduction of them to their 
barest elements. Comte is denuded of his 
specific ideas about the historical evolution 
of Europe; Mill, of his general theory of 
scientific proof; Mr. Spencer, of his sub- 
jective analysis of mind. M. Folkmar’s 
thinking is, in short, of the type known to 
French criticism as “ simpliste.” Perhaps 
for this reason his views may have a certain 
significance as a “‘sign of the times.’”’ His 
conception of a ‘philosophical anthro- 
pology”’ has some analogy with the ‘‘ sensa- 
tionalism”’ which, among the bolder disciples 
of the circumspect Locke, came to do duty 
for his whole doctrine. Even thus, as may 
easily be seen, the theory presents “ anti- 
nomies ” sufficient to destroy all chance 
of permanence. 

** Art,”’ as understood by Mill in the sense 
of a general ‘‘theory of practice,” is to be 
placed above science. We are to go beyond 
the idea of ‘‘ science for the sake of science ”’ 
to that of ‘‘science for the sake of humanity.” 
The sciences are to be classified ‘‘ according 
to the needs of the human species.” An- 
thropology therefore, being the foundation 
of ethics, is ‘‘the noblest subject of human 
speculations, the crown and consecration of 
all science and of all philosophy.” This 
we are told early in the book. Near the 
end we learn that the human species is but 
an infinitesimal part of the universe, and 
that there are universal ends above those of 
man. The ultimate ends of ethics, there- 
fore, are derived more from general philo- 
sophy than from philosophical anthropology. 
The supreme end, for the whole as for the 
part, is that of “ survival,’”’ which is finally 
attained by the indestructibility of matter. 
The part must give way to the whole; the 
individual to humanity, humanity to the 





solar system, the solar system to the uni- 
verse. In the system of ideas, those are the 
most important that set the most essential 
biological functions the most directly to 
work. Here the materialism comes in. 
When the theory was at its anthropological 
stage, we were told that ‘the degree of 
evolution varies directly as the degree of 
indirectness (indirection) of intellectual pro- 
cedures.” Absolute contradiction might 
no doubt be evaded by the admission that 
what is most evolved is least important, 
but it does not seem clear that the author 
has made up his mind to this admission. 
The idea of ‘complete life” may be seen 
struggling with that of bare “survival,” 
the idea of remoteness in the order of 
evolution from primitive needs with that 
of direct utility or ‘‘ expediency.” To which 
side the author would at present incline 
may perhaps be discovered from his 
theories of education and fine art. 

What should be aimed at in education, 
he tells us more than once, is less an im- 
provement in method than an increase in 
the sum of instruction. The greatest atten- 
tion is to be paid to “‘schools of commerce 
and other forms of specialization corre- 
sponding to the increasing specialization of 
modern life.’ M. Folkmar’s theory of 
beauty in art is that it depends essentially 
on casual associations :— 

‘*Le beau dépend simplement de l’expérience 

de l’individu ou de celle de ses ancétres. Chacun 
de nous ayant eu un milieu social et physique 
différent de celui des autres, ce qui procure du 
plaisir & un individu n’en procure point aux 
autres ; cela est surtout vrai de choses qui sont 
agréables, parce qu’un hasard les a associés a des 
plaisirs éprouvés jadis par l’individu.” 
Now if there are any propositions we 
might have supposed unquestioned among 
commonplaces of the higher kind, they are 
these: that in education intellectual disci- 
pline is more important than quantity of 
facts acquired, and that the distinctively 
esthetic feeling depends on relations of 
ideas taken out of their casual order for 
individual experience or for a certain age 
or race. That these propositions belong to 
another “stream of tendency” than that 
which is carrying the author along is un- 
deniable. M. Folkmar, however, may, as 
he suggests, revise his ideas. His present 
book is evidence that he will, in any case, 
find no difficulty in fluent expression. 
Indeed, some check on this would be a 
gain, for he is apt to run on with scientific 
generalities that add nothing to the force of 
the argument, and make the book on the 
whole not very lively reading. 








GENERAL PITT-RIVERS. 


GENERAL Pitt-Rivers, who died on May 4th, 
at the age of seventy-three, was, without any 
exaggeration, one of the first men of the century 
as an anthropologist and exact antiquary. As 
a young officer in the Grenadier Guards he 
went through the Crimean campaign with con- 
siderable distinction, being mentioned in the 
despatches. But at an early age his tastes and 
abilities developed in an extraordinary degree 
in the direction of collecting from all countries 
objects which illustrated the history of human 
development. He began this work just fifty 
years ago, and gathered together, mainly 
through personal travel, ethnological specimens, 
not as mere interesting curiosities, but with the 
idea of showing ‘‘to what extent the modern 
savage actually represents primeval man.” 
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Notwithstanding many instances of remark- 
able similarity in habits, uses, and culture, 
he came to the conclusion that the modern 
savage presents us with a traditional por- 
trait of primeval man rather than a photograph, 
and that the resemblance might well be com- 
pared to that existing between recent and 
extinct species of animals. In 1874 the cata- 
logue of the anthropological collection lent by 
Col. Lane-Fox (as he was then termed) to the 
Bethnal Green branch of the South Kensington 
Museum was published by the Science and Art 
Department, with a valuable introduction. This, 
with various additions of later years, forms 
the grand Pitt-Rivers collection, illustrative of 
savage life and embryo civilization, which was 
so generously presented to the New Museum, 
Oxford. 

In 1880 Col. Lane-Fox inherited the very 
extensive Rivers estates, on the death of the 
sixth Baron Rivers, in accordance with the will 
of his great-uncle, the second baron. General 
Pitt-Rivers has more than once told the writer 
of this notice how, when he visited the Rivers 
property early in the ‘* fifties,” and noticed the 
signsof abundant prehistoricremains, the thought 
flitted through his mind how desirable such an 
estate would be to an antiquary of his tastes. But 
he almost instantly dismissed the idea as an im- 
possibility, for there were at that time twelve 
lives between him and the succession. How- 
ever, by a strange series of accidents and inci- 
dents, and through the fifth baron having only 
eight daughters, and the sixth dying child- 
less, this distinguished anthropologist came into 
that great tract of Wiltshire land, formerly 
Cranborne Chase, which closely borders on 
Dorsetshire. This area proved indeed to be a 
most happy hunting-ground for a prehistoric 
archeologist. Works of excavation were begun 
in 1881, and from that time to the end of his 
life the most patient, minute, and thorough in- 
vestigations were being continuously made and 
duly recorded throughout the district, under 
the immediate supervision and direction of the 
General. He realized that the determination 
of the age of prehistoric works of the Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages depends almost entirely 
on the identification of relics, such as fragments 
of pottery or broken household utensils, and 
therefore nothing was too small to be noted, 
and its exact site duly marked. The results of 
these explorations have been summed up in four 
magnificent quarto volumes, sumptuously illus- 
trated, and privately printed for personal friends 
and museum libraries. The first was printed in 
1887, and the last in December, 1898. The 
three earliest volumes were devoted to villages 
of the Roman or Romano-British type, and to 
tumuli of the Bronze Age. The fourth volume 
chiefly relates to the Bronze Age, and to a 
single long barrow of the Stone Age. 

With regard to the finds themselves, General 
Pitt-Rivers most wisely decided that they should 
not leave the locality, and, with the utmost 
generosity, supplied not only admirable rooms 
for their accommodation, but provided every 
facility for the comfort of those desirous of 
visiting the collections in the model country 
museum of the little village of Farnham. This 
museum consists of eight rooms and galleries. 
Here in side cases, against the walls of the four 
largest rooms, are exhibited the various objects 
from the different Romano- British villages 
that have been uncovered, whilst exact coloured 
models of the excavations occupy the centre 
parts. Other rooms contain specimens of peasant 
costume and personal ornament of different 
countries; peasant carvings, chiefly from 
Brittany ; household peasant utensils from all 
parts ; a marvellous collection of ancient and 
mediseval pottery, literally of all nations and 
countries, from early Celtic, Swiss lakes, and 
Etruscan, to medieval British, Moorish, Cin- 

galese, and Peruvian; the history of glass- 
making from the earliest times, including three 
stages of Egyptian glass; and agricultural 


implements and appliances, Another room 
contains an interesting and unique collec- 
tion of primitive locks, keys, and padlocks, 
showing their gradual development. On this 
last subject General Pitt-Rivers issued in 1883 
a valuable monograph, excellently illustrated, 
which was published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. It is the only English treatise of 
any real worth on the subject. 

Not far from the museum is ‘‘ King John’s 
House” at Tollard Royal. It is a building of 
the thirteenth century, considerably altered 
and enlarged during the Tudor period. It con- 
tains a series of small, and for the most part 
original pictures, illustrating the history of 
painting from the earliest times, beginning with 
Egyptian paintings of mummy heads of the 
twentieth and twenty-sixth dynasties (B.c. 1200- 
528), and one of the first century a.p. General 
Pitt-Rivers took the keenest interest in the ex- 
ceedingly careful restoration of this historic 
house during the latter part of his life, as well 
as in the purchase and arrangement of the re- 
markable series of pictures. He wrote a good 
treatise on it, which was well illustrated and 
privately printed in the year 1890. It was 
characteristic of the man that he should do 
all this for the good of the public, and it was a 
special delight to him to find the number of 
visitors to the museum, to King John’s House, 
and the beautifully laid out Larmer Grounds 
steadily increasing year by year. 

It would take far more space than can possibly 
be spared to enumerate, even after the most 
abbreviated fashion, the vast number of papers 
and reports on almost every branch of anthro- 
pology and prehistoric research. The index 
volume to the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute shows that General Pitt-Rivers was a 
constant and prolific contributor from the origin 
of this association in 1871, and, indeed, for several 
years previously, when it was known as the 
Anthropological Society of London. The list 
of his contributions covers nearly three pages, 
and includes such diverse subjects as remains 
of pile-dwellings near London Wall and South- 
wark, discovery of chert implements in stratified 
gravel in the Nile Valley, the Egyptian 
boomerang and its affinities, arrow-marks in use 
among the Esquimaux, a dug-out canoe in the 
Thames at Hampton Court, votive statuettes 
found at Tanagra, Boeotia, and a rough stone 
implement from Borneo. On three occasions 
he gave the anniversary address to the Institute 
—namely, in 1876, 1877, and 1882—and was for 
many years its president. 

The reports of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science from 1872 to the 
time of his death afford proof of the important 
part that General Pitt-Rivers took in their dis- 
cussions. For more than twenty years he was 
never absent from their annual gatherings, and 
was always considered one of the most dis- 
tinguished of their number. Even during the 
last two or three years of his life, when his 
health was unhappily failing, he took an active 
interest in much of the work of the Association, 
particularly in connexion with the two com- 
mittees on which he was serving, the Ethno- 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom, and the 
Lake Village of Glastonbury. 

In addition to being a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries, 
General Pitt-Rivers was an active member and 
vice-president of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute. For this last society he wrote in 1866 on 
Roovesmore Fort, co. Cork, and the Ogham 
inscriptions there, and in addition to other 
contributions delivered remarkable presidential 
addresses to the members of the Institute when 
they met at Salisbury in 1887, and again at 
Dorchester in 1897. The address at Dorchester 
was his last public deliverance, and was in the 
main a summary of what he had accomplished 
on his Wiltshire estates. The address at Salis- 
bury, in 1887, on early man was slightly con- 


subsequent discussion. Dealing with the ques- 
tion of the very low type of skull of many 
of the earliest specimens, he said: ‘‘Nor 
are our relations with the Supreme Power 
presented to us in an unfavourable light 
by this discovery, for if man was originally 
created in the image of God, it is obvious that 
the very best of us have greatly degenerated.” 
The result of this and other like reflections was 
that they brought forth two powerful sermons 
on the origin of man, on the following Sunday, 
in Salisbury Cathedral : one by Bishop Words- 
worth, and the other by Canon Creighton, now 
Bishop of London. 

One of the disappointments of General Pitt- 
Rivers’s life was the very little good he was able 
to achieve in the honorary office that he held 
of inspector under the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
tection Act of 1882. He would occasionally 
wax indignant over the timidity of the Act, 
and over the thoughtless and selfish ignor- 
ance of certain English landowners. Until his 
health began to fail, the General was a most 
able conversationalist, and would pour forth 
from his abundant treasure-house of knowledge 
the most varied information, provided he was 
in scientific company or with those who were 
genuinely anxious to learn. The extraordinary 
variety of his knowledge, and the rapid way 
in which he could turn from one subject to 
another, reminded us on several occasions of 
Mr. Gladstone. We can call to mind one 
occasion, in his own grounds at Rushmore, 
when, well within an hour, he discoursed most 
learnedly and clearly on forestry, on Mexican 
pottery, on Egyptian painting, on modern brass 
bands, on the forms of the Christian cross, and 
on simony in the Church. 

He was generous in his gifts of his noble 
and costly volumes, but only provided he felt 
sure they would be really appreciated. On one 
occasion he was deceived, and listening to the 
importunate hints and eventually downright 
request of a troublesome museum visitor, he 
presented him with the first of his great volumes 
on the Rushmore excavations, but not without 
some misgivings and a variety of questions as to 
his identity. Within a month of the gift 
the General found this very volume at a second- 
hand bookshop at Exeter. He had no legal 
remedy, but he left no stone unturned till the 
man was found, and then gave him no peace 
until he had paid two guineas to the Dorset 
County Hospital. 

He was a man of wide sympathies and 
generous instincts, in addition to being the pos- 
sessor of a rare and discriminating intelligence. 
He will be sorely missed by many in different 
walks of life, as well as by the scientific world 
at large. 





PROF. E, GRIMAUX. 

THe death of the distinguished French 
chemist Prof. Edouard Grimaux, at the age 
of sixty-five, is announced from Paris. His 
original researches, which were very extensive 
and stretch back to 1864, related chiefly to the 
synthesis of certain organic compounds found 
in nature, such as citric and uric acids). He 
also paid much attention to the study of mor- 
phine and the other opium alkaloids. Among 
his separate publications may be mentioned his 
two works on organic and inorganic chemistry, 
being his lectures at the Faculty of Medicine, 
and a volume on chemical theories, represent- 
ing a course of lectures at the Polytechnic 
School. But M. Grimaux is best known to the 
public as the biographer of Lavoisier. His 
study of the great chemist, published in 1888, 
was largely based upon family papers and other 
unpublished documents, but it dealt with the 
public life of Lavoisier rather than with his 
chemical researches. Prof. Grimaux’s liberal 
tendencies led him to espouse the cause of 
Dreyfus, and this cost him his chair at the 
Polytechnic. M.Grimaux was born at Roche- 
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training in chemistry under Wurtz, to whose 
‘Dictionnaire de Chimie’ and its successive 
supplements he was a valued contributor. 








SOOIRBTIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.— April 25.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr. Sven Leonhard Térnquist, 
of Lund, was elected a Foreign Member; and Prof, 
Federico Sacco, of Turin, was elected a Foreign 
Correspondent.—The President read the following 
resolution which had been passed unanimously by 
the Council : “ That this Council desire to place on 
record their deep sense of the loss which both science 
and literature have sustained in the death of the 
Duke of Argyll, who was the oldest surviving past- 
President of the Geological Society ’; and stated 
that on behalf of the Council he proposed to com- 
municate a copy of the resolution to the Duchess 
of Argyll, coupled with an expression of respectful 
sympathy.—The following communications were 
read : ‘On a Complete Skeleton of an Anomcodont 
Reptile from the Bunter Sandstone of Reichen, 
near Basel, giving New Evidence of the Relation of 
the Anomodontia to the Monotremata,’ by Prof. 
H. G, Seeley,~and ‘On Longmyndian Inliers at Old 
Radnor and Huntley, Gloucestershire,’ by Mr. C. 
Callaway. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 23.—Annual 
Meeting.—Sir J. Evans, V.P., and afterwards 
Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair.— Mr. 
W. LI. Nash and Mr. W. L. Rutton were nominated 
scrutators of the ballot.—The following were 
elected Members of the Council and officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Viscount Dillon; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Everard Green, Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, and Sir E. M. Thompson ; Zreasurer, Mr. 
P. Norman; Director, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price; 
Secretary, Mr. C. H. Read; other Members 7 
Council, Sir H. H. Howorth, Messrs. W. Gowlan § 
Emanuel Green, H. Jones, G. H. Overend, W. J. 
Cripps, F. Davis, A. T. Evans, E. H. Freshfield, 
H. A. Grueber, R. R. Holmes, W. Minet, H. F. Pel- 
ham, and W. B. Squire.—The President delivered 
his annual address, containing the usual notices of 
deceased Fellows, and passing under review the 
chief matters connected with the Society and 
archzological research during the past year. 

May 3.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair. 
—Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and G. E. Fox 
submitted a report on the excavations on the 
site of the Romano-British town at Silchester in 
1899. These excavations were begun on May 5th, 
and continued, with the usual break during 
harvest, until November 16th. The operations 
of 1899 were restricted to the insula (XXI.) east 
of Insula I. (which was excavated in 1890-1) and 
to another insula (XXII) north of XXL, ex- 
tending nearly as far as the town wall. The 
total area examined was about five and a half acres. 
Insula XXI. appears to have been entirely enclosed 
by walls. T'wo houses occupied the northern corners, 
and on its eastern side was a large house of the court- 
yard type, with another small house to the south of 
it. At the south-east angle of the insula was an 
oblong chamber with an apsidal end, perhaps the 
meeting-room of some trade guild. Other traces of 
buildings were found along the south side. As the 
south-west angle underlies the modern roadway, it 
could only partly be examined. The western side 
contained two small square structures. With regard 
to the houses, that at the north-west corner was dis- 
covered in 1864 by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, and partly 
excavated by him. Additional chambers have now 
been found on the south and east. The north-east 
house is one of the corridor type that has become a 
courtyard house by later additions. In one of the 
added rooms was a hypocaust of peculiar plan. The 
large house on the east side has undergone several 
changes. It shows traces of mosaic pavements of 
simple character. The small house to the south is 
remarkable for the number of pits and wells found 
beneath it. From these were extracted several whole 
vases, some of an early type and excellent design. 
In Insula XXII. there was open ground in the centre 
and north-west. As there were no signs of a street 
on its eastern side, the portion excavated may form 
part of a larger insula. Near the south-west angle 
was a good-sized house of the corridor type, with a 
large chamber at one end terminating in an apse, 
which had a gage beneath it. A square 
chamber which had been added on one side has 
foundations of huge blocks of ironstone, and the 
same material has been used in what appears to 
have been a reconstruction of the western part. 
Besides this house, portions of three others were 
found. As usual, a number of wells were met with, 
lined with wooden framing towards the bottom. 
Few architectural remains of any importance were 
discovered, and the finds in bronze, iron, glass, and 
bone do not call for special notice. From the pits 
an exceptionally large number of entire vessels of 





err were recovered, the total being about eighty. 
hey include an inscribed drinking cup of Oastor 
ware, some large vessels of the coarse ware which isso 
seldom found entire, &c. The coins did not include 
any new types. In illustration of the paper a large 
number of antiquities found were exhibited.—Mr. 
W. Gowland read a paper on ‘ Remains of a Roman 
Silver Refinery at Silchester” in which he gave 
an account of the results of his examination 
of some metallurgical débris of a unique cha- 
racter which were unearthed in the excava- 
tious in 1294. The chemical analyses which he 
had made of the remains, and of the metal with 
which they were associated, showed that they were 
parts of the hearths of cupellation furnaces which 
had been employed for the extraction of silver from 
argentiferous copperand for the purification of crude 
silver. The analyses also proved that the material 
of which the hearths were constructed was bone-ash. 
That this material was used for this purpose by the 
Romans is an interesting metallurgical fact which 
had not hitherto been demonstrated. From the 
data afforded by the chemical and physical cha- 
racters of the lumps of debris, and from the close 
resemblance of the remains generally to those of 
the simple furnaces employed in the same opera- 
tions in Japan, he was able to describe the structure 
of the Roman furnaces and the manner in which 
they were worked. The furnaces were not mere 
appendages of a silversmith’s workshop, but had 
been used for operations of considerable extent.— 
Mr. Clement Reid also added some remarks on the 
vegetable remains and traces of plants found in the 
rubbish pits at Silchester, but his investigations are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to enable anything 
definite to be made out. . 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE — May 2.—Mr. J. 
Hilton, Hon. Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Talfourd 
Ely exhibited a silver seal bearing his family arms, 
and dating from the earlier part of the last century, 
about 1720.—The Rev. J. G. Marshall contributed a 
paper on Lullington Church, Somerset. Lullington 
was one of the many manors of Somerset given by 
William I. to Geoffry, Bishop of Coutances, and it 
is probable that the Norman church was founded 
7 Geoffry or by his nephew, who was Earl of 

orthumberland, as a memorial to the bishop, who 
was buried under the high altar. The author 
described the general features in considerable detail, 
and dwelt more especially on the Norman archi- 
tecture, pointing out the resemblance in several 
respects to the monastery of St. Saveur, near Cou- 
tances, and the church of St. Pierre at Caen (the 
next diocese to Coutances), and suggesting the pro- 
bability that Lullington and these churches were 
either the work of one hand, or at least ef the same 
guild of artists. The paper was illustrated by some 
excellent drawings. —Mr. R. J. Mortimer read a 
paper on eleven embankment crosses which exist in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, believed by the 
author to be early Christian moot-hills. — Messrs. 
Peers and Wilson took part in the discussion. 





CHEMICAL.—AMay 3.— Prof. Thorpe, President, in 
the chair.—A ballot was held, and twenty-eight 
Fellows were elected.—The following papers were 
read : ‘ Brazilin, Part IV.,’ by Messrs. A. W. Gilbody, 
W. H. Perkin, jun., and J. Yates,—‘ Hematoxylin, 
Part V.,’ by Messrs. W. H. Perkin, jun.,and J. Yates, 
—‘The Substituted Nitrogen Chlorides and Bromides 
derived from O- and P-acet-toluide and their Relation 
to the Substitution of Halogens in Toluides and 
Toluidines,’ by Messrs. F. D. Chattaway and K. J. P. 
Orton,—‘ The Estimation of Hy poiodides and Iodates, 
and the Keaction of Iodine Monochloride with 
Alkalis, by Messrs. K. J. P. Orton and W. L. 
Blackman,—and ‘Note on the Function of the 
Characteristic Meta-orientating Groups,’ by Mr. A. 
Lapworth. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. — May 7.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing were elected Members: Mrs. E. S. Beale, 
Mr. E. Callard, Mr. E. J. Duveen, Mr. E. Pearson, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, and Mr. J. A. Thierry. 
—The Chairman announced that he had nominated 
the following Vice- Presidents for the ensuing year : 
Sir F. Bramwell, Lord Lister, Dr. L. Mond, Sir A. 
Noble, Mr. A. Siemens, Sir J. Stirling, Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne (Treasurer), and Sir W. Crookes 
(Hon. Secretary). 





Society oF ARTS.—May 7.—Sir H. T. Wood in 
the chair.—The first of a course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘The Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use’ was 
delivered by Prof. V. B. Lewes. 

May 8.—Mr. L. F. Day in the chair—A paper on 
‘ Art Metal Work ’ was read before the Applied Art 
Section by Mr. Nelson Dawson, who illustrated his 
lecture with a fine series of lantern-slides. 

May 9.—Sir J. W. Barry in the chair.—A paper on 
‘The Improvement of our Roads’ was read by Mr. 
A. Moresby White, and was followed by a discussion. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— May 7.—Mr. H. O’Uon. 
nor, President, in the chair.—A paper was read on 
‘The Economical Disposal of Town Refuse’ by Mr, 
B. D. Healey. 


HELLENIC.— May 3.— Mr. Talfourd Ely in the 
chair.—Prof. P. Gardner read a er on a beautiful 
vase representing the birth of Pandora, recently 
presented by Mr. Edmund Oldfield to the Ash- 
molean Museum. The known vases with this sub- 
ject, all of which are in the British Museun, repre. 
sent the decking of Pandora by the gods; the new 
vase represents in two scenes the sending of Hermes 
to the earth by Zeus, and the rising out of the 
ground of Pandora in the presence of Epimetheus, 
Prof. Gardner maintained that Pandora was a form 
of a primitive earth-goddess, and inclined to the 
view of Prof. Furtwangler that she was closely 
connected with the cultus of that goddess at Phlya, 
which was in the hands of the Lycomide. This 
cultus was probably one source of the theogony of 
Hesiod. The new vase was shown to throw light 
on several tales of Attic mythology.—Miss Harrison 
said that her 0 must be regarded as a postscript 
to that of Prof. Gardner. The beautiful Oldfield 
vase showed Pandora as Ge, the earth-mother, 
actually rising from the ground; but how could this 
conception be reconciled with that of the curious, 
mischievous woman of Hesiod, who opened the 
“box” of evils, and brought disease, old age, and 
death tomen? The “box” was a total misconcep- 
tion based on a mistranslation. The word used by 
Hesiod was mi®og, i.e., a large earthenware jar 
usually buried in the earth, used for storing wine 
and water, occasionally employed (as in the case of 
Diogenee) as a home for the living, and fre- 
quently in earlier days as a tomb for the dead. The 
true meaning of the myth of Pandora occurred 
to her, Miss Harrison said, when examining a 
lekythos from the University Museum at Jena. 
This represented a wi@oc buried in the earth, from 
which souls or «jpeg, Winged figures, were issuing 
at the bidding of Hermes Psychopompos. At the 
festival of the Pithoigia, or pithos-opening, at 
Athens, which was part of the Anthesteria, or All 
Hallows E’en of antiquity, the ghosts of the dead 
were supposed to issue from their graves, to which 
at the close of the festival they returned. The earth 
(Pandora) released them, and received them back. 
Ghosts, or kajpec, were regarded by the Greeks, as 
by other primitive peoples, as the source of all 
things good and evil ; they were a sort of personified 
bacilli, When monotheism, in the person of Zeus, 
prevailed, Pandora, the earth-mother of an earlier 
matriarchal system, was made the source of evil 
only, and to the patriarchal Hesiod—always bour- 
geois in sentiment—the creation of the first woman 
became a huge Olympian jest.—In the discussion 
which followed, besides the authors of the two 
papers, Prof. E. Gardner and the Rev. G. C. Richards 
took part. Miss Harrison’s new interpretation of 
the myth of Pandora was, on the whole, favourably 
received. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Aristotelian, 5.—‘The Principle of Least Action as a Psycho- 
B. Gibson. 


logical Priaciple,’ Mr. W. R % 
— Society of Arts, 8 —‘ The Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use, 
Lecture II., Prof. V.B Lewes. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Geographical, 34.—‘Nature and Manin British New Guinea, 
Prof. A. Haddon. 
Tcxs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Brain-Tiesue as the Apparatus of 
Thought,’ Lecture I., Dr. A Hill. 
— Statistical, 5 —* Municipal Finance and Municipal Enterprise,’ 
Sir H. H. Fowler. 
Wen. Meteorologieal, 4).—‘ The Wiltshire Whirlwind of October Ist, 
1899,’ the late Mr. G. J. Symons; ‘The Variations of the 
Climate of the Geological and Historical Past and their 
, Causes,’ Dr. Nils Ekbolm 





- 74. ion of Microscopic Pond Life ; ‘The 
Lag in Microscopic Vision.’ Mr. E. M. Nelson. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘A National Repository for Science and 


Art,’ Prof Flinders Petrie. 
—  Folk-lore, 8.—‘‘rhe Ancient Teutonic Priesthood,’ Mr. H. M. 








wick. 
_ British Archeological A i 8 —‘ Barking and Stratforla 
‘Thousand Years Ago,’ Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma. . 
Tuurs. Royal Institution, 3 —‘A Century of Chemistry,’ Lecture IV., 
Prof. Dewar. 
- wate of Arts, 4j.—‘The Industrial Develop of India, 
Mr. J. A. Baines. 


=_ Historical, 5 
—  Chemieal, 8.—‘ Chlorine Derivatives of Pyridine: VI. The 

Orientation of some Aminochloropyridines,’ Messrs. W. J. 
. Sell and F. W. Dootson. 





0 ical Engineers, 8.—‘ Alternating-Current 
Induction Motors,’ Mr. A. C. Eborall. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 6.—‘An Armorial Pendant from Can- 
terbury,’ Mr. A J. Copeland ; ‘Two Monumental Brasses, one 
from Oxfordshire,’ Mr. P. Mannisg ; ‘On an Altered Headpiece 
of a Harquebusier, c. 1640,’ Mr. A. Hartshorne ; ‘ ‘The Relics of 
8t. Wite at Whitchurch Canonicorum,’ Rev. C. Druitt. 

Fai. — Institution, 9.—*The Structure of Metals,’ Prof. J. A. 
wing. 


Sat. Royal fastitution. 3.—‘South Africa, Past and Future,’ Lec- 
ture II., Dr. A. Hillier. 








Hrience Gossip, 

On the 4th of May Dr. Edmund Atkinson 
died at Camberley, in Surrey. He was formerly 
Professor of Experimental Science at the 
Staff College, and during his long tenure of 
that position was known to a wide circle of 
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students. As a young man, Dr. Atkinson had 
worked in conjunction with Wohler on the com- 
osition of meteorites, and he also undertook 
some researches on glycol. But he was not so 
much an original investigator as a successful 
teacher and writer. To the literature of 
chemistry and physics he was a copious contri- 
butor, and did good service by keeping English 
readers familiar with scientific progress on the 
Continent. He translated Ganot’s works on 
physics, Helmholtz’s lectures, and Mascart 
and Joubert’s ‘ Treatise on Electricity.’ Watts’s 
‘Dictionary of Chemistry’ was indebted to him 
for some excellent articles, ard he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Philosophical Magazine. 
At the time of his death Prof. Atkinson was 
verging on seventy years of age. 

We spoke last week of an American astro- 
nomer (Prof. Todd) having arranged to observe 
the eclipse of the 28th of this month in North 
Africa; it is interesting to notice that one Eng- 
lish astronomer (the v. J. M. Bacon, who 
observed the Indian eclipse of 1898 at Buxar) is 
proceeding to North Carolina for the purpose 
of observing this eclipse there. The Lick Ob- 
servatory is sending an expedition to Georgia, 
the expense of which has been generously de- 
frayed by Mr. W. H. Crocker, of San Francisco. 
The astronomers who are to take part in it from 
Mount Hamilton are Messrs. W. W. Campbell 
and C. D. Perrine ; the principal instrument for 
photographing the corona will be the 5-inch 
telescope of 40 feet focal length which was used 
by the Lick Observatory parties in South Ame- 
rica and in India. 

Tue Bruce Gold Medal of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific has been awarded to Dr. 
David Gill, C.B., F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Astro- 
nomer at the Cape of Good Hope, where his 
work during the last twenty years may well be 
described as prodigious. He is now taking a 
much-needed holiday in England. 

Two small planets were photographically dis- 
covered by S. Hirayama at the Tokyo Obser- 
vatory, Japan, on March 6th. Including the 
very faint object announced by Prof. Keeler as 
detected at the Lick Observatory in December, 
but not secured until March, these, if really 
proved to be new, will raise the number found 
this year to five, and the whole number known 
to 456. 

In consequence of the absence of so many 
astronomers on expeditions to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun on the 28th inst., the annual 
visitation of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
will be postponed until towards the end of June. 


Mr. H. Stores, who has devoted so much 
attention to the flint implements of the Lower 
Thames Valley, last week found a new shell- 
bed in close proximity to, and at the same level 
as, ‘* The Galley-Hill Skull,” containing, along 
with several species of extinct mammalia and a 
number of extinct shells, Nerttina fluviatilis. 
He is going to read a paper on the matter 
at the next meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute. 








FINE ARTS 
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THB ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Second Notice.) 


In Gallery III. the visitor will find two of 
Mr. Hook’s coast pictures. As we have already 
described all four of his contributions, it will 
suffice now to speak chiefly of their technique. 
The Goatherd (No. 212), originally ‘ Welsh Goats,’ 
is a cliff scene of more sober character and restful 
colour than is usual with the painter. The 
painting of the sea, whose wavelets creep towards 
us upon the pale gold of the sandy beach, and 
the grading of the sky and lower atmosphere, 
softened with vapours, leave nothing more for 
his admirers to demand. On the same wall 
hangs A New Coat for an Old Friend (218), 





where the aérial magic of the distant view is the 
finest and subtlest element. The whole is an 
excellent study of the effect of the warm light of 
a reposeful autumn afternoon. The easy-going 
demeanour of the man who looks at his friend 
labouring with the tar-brush is quite in keeping 
with the season, the place, and the habits of the 
men. No. 269, Mr. Hook’s Once Bit, Twice Shy, 
is in Gallery IV., where the stronger light brings 
out its greater brilliance more distinctly. Itisa 
much more expansive scene than either of those 
we have mentioned. The darker and stronger 
tones and tints are concentrated in a rugged 
heap of rocks the receding tide has left bare, 
as well as on the urchin’s dark blue garment. 
Apart from this the picture is most harmonious. 
The delicate, yet vivid tints are combined upon 
the yellow sands and in the pale sapphirine 
hues of the sea, which are painted in the artist’s 
best manner. Of course, figures are not Mr. 
Hook’s strong point, but he has seldom designed 
or drawn a better figure than the child, which has 
touches of unusual spirit. His fourth picture, an 
inland subject, represents to perfection the rich 
and varied colours of the foliage and verdure 
upon the banks of A Surrey Trout-Stream (279), 
the sparkling reflections, and swift motion of 
the surface of the water, which is broken by a 
cascade in front. The keys of the coloration, 
tonality, and illumination of No. 279 are much 
more vivid and stronger than is usual with the 
painter. But they are not on that account less 
like nature, more splendid, nor less homogeneous 
than usual. This is so strongly the case that 
many visitors will prefer this work. We do not 
know which to prefer, though ‘A New Coat’ 
strikes us as the least interesting. 

In Time of War (168), Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
illustration of one of the sorrows of our day, 
the coloration based upon silvery bronze 
hues, is in keeping with the mournful- 
ness of the theme. The scene is one of 
those ancient gardens which the painter has 
often depicted ; the time is afternoon, when 
sunlight slowly declines in the yet brilliant sky 
and the shadows of the trees broaden upon the 
grass plots. In the centre is a fountain with a 
sundial ; on the edge of the basin sits a lady 
dressed in mourning, with her face between her 
hands. The story is told with exemplary ten- 
derness and all that simplicity of which Mr. 
Leslie, more than any modern painter of ‘‘ land- 
scapes with figures,” has the secret. As an 
exercise in pure, fresh, and sober colour it is a 
masterpiece ; its harmonies, however delicately 
toned they may be, are excellent. 

Mr. Gow, who last year gave us a sparkling 
and well-composed panorama of a state cere- 
monial, had excellent reasons for going to Egypt 
for the subject of his present contribution, which 
represents the building of The Great Nile Dam, 
Assouan (198). The figures are appropriate and 
sound, while the huge wall of grey stone, the 
soft and yet intense sunlight, the sharpness and 
lucidity of the shadows, and the harmonizing 
rosiness which pervades the picture, are capital 
elements in their way; but the wonder is how 
Mr. Gow contrived to lift his work above the 
plane of the engineering draughtsman, which 
he certainly has, to some extent, succeeded in 
doing.—The Water Babies of Sir E. J. Poynter 
(224) is a delicious little picture, painted in his 
most pleasing mood, learned and elaborate, 
and yet without a sign of labour. The water 
babies are a group of girls at a bath, whose 
every gesture is full of life and playfulness, and 
every limb is instinct with motion, every face 
a lively study. Their surroundings indicate 
that they are Roman girls. The carnations are 
more than usually bright and limpid, while the 
modelling of the flesh and the draughtsmanship 
of all the details are irreproachable.—A some- 
what academical, yet very noble work has come 
to the Academy from M. Bouguereau, the sub- 
ject of whose life-size figures is La Vierge aux 
Lys (297). The Virgin wears those traditional 
robes of black we find in all such representations 





of the theme; she holds the Babe in her arms 
as if presenting Him for adoration, while, with 
upraised hands and extended finger, He bestows 
the benediction. The dignity and pathos of 
both the faces —sorrowful without austerity 
and tender without weakness—are worthy of 
M. Bouguereau. Here we have ‘‘ execution ” in 
perfection, and a vein of noble sentiment which 
ought to be welcome even to those who take 
but a cursory glance at the picture. 

Mr. G. Clausen’s habit of painting contrast- 
ing strong sunlight and clear shadows has not 
yet induced him to give the full blueness which 
is so frequent in the latter, nor anything like 
enough of the intensity of the former at its best. 
He is, however, not only choosing more inter- 
esting subjects as illustrations of incident and 
character, but his lights are becoming purer, his 
shadows more limpid, his surfaces less rough, 
and his handling less coarse. Of this Setting up 
Sheaves (4), though otherwise almost unimportant 
enough for a diploma picture, is a signal instance ; 
but there is room for much improvement in the 
drawing of the two men’s figures, which at pre- 
sent is hardly good enough for a paper-hanging. 
Under the Tree (315), which more than justifies 
the critic’s attention to Mr. Clausen and his 
works, is indeed, so far as it goes, a great suc- 
cess. It is marked by veracity and felicity, and 
the painter has employed all his resources in 
showing a girl placed in the sun-flecked shadows 
of a rough avenue of trees. Her eager outlook- 
ing action and expression are decidedly sincere, 
naive, and true. Solitude (185) we do not care for. 
The Dark Barn (291) will not hasten the day 
when the Academicians will call on Mr. Clausen 
for a diploma picture, even such as No. 4, though 
indeed, despite its slightness, and its shapeless 
figures of men at work in a shadowy barn that 
is dashed with the glare of sunlight, there are 
in it proofs enough of powers which might be 
more profitably employed than in the trivial 
treatment of a threadbare theme. 

Another interior with limpid shadows, firm 
and crisp painting, and excellent figures, is 
to be found in Mr. F. D. Millet’s Wander- 
ing Thoughts (29), which, good as it is, hardly 
reaches his standard of painting, though 
there is singular spontaneity, subtlety, and 
tenderness in the face of the girl, who, seated 
by her mother in an ancient church, looks 
from her book with eyes that see nothing 
beyond the land of memory. The pathos of 
this face makes it Mr. Millet’s masterpiece.— 
Though the handling of his picture is hard and 
the whole is sadly deficient in homogeneity, Mr. 
R. Holyoake’s Charles II. and Nell Gwynne 
(32) is better than any former work of his, while 
the humour which marks the sulking monarch 
and the saucy wench who ‘‘chucks the royal 
chin” is highly acceptable in an exhibition 
where little of that quality is to be found. With 
this additional animation and what, though the 
picture hangs high, looks like careful execution, 
there is much to be said for No. 32, which, in 
its freshness and spirit, is an improvement upon 
Mr. Frith’s art in these latter days.—Although 
Mr. Seymour Lucas affects dramatic themes and 
‘‘costume subjects,” he is not one of the few 
Academicians to whom one looks for humour, 
solid painting, or design above the common 
level of his brethren; yet his work is, even at 
its lowest, always clever, and he has been 
known to dive, so to say, into the secrets of 
character, and, at his worst, his art is pictu- 
resque. These advantages of his are manifest in 
the face of the aged Keeper of the King’s Conscience 
(37), which is full of dramatic character and 
the fruits of a more searching and sympathetic 
insight than usual with the painter. ‘I could 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more” (62), a sparkling sketch of the author 
of that famous verse writing upon a drum-head 
to his mistress, is on the whole, despite its 
slightness, perhaps the best of Mr. Lucas’s 
pictures that we can call to mind. A pot-boiler 
an excelsis, its extreme brilliance, spirit, and 
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dexterity make that term by no means an un- 
worthy one.—This cannot be said for the con- 
fused design, the weak conception which that 
design sets forth, and the want of solidity, to 
say nothing of finish of any kind, of Mr. Crofts’s 
Oliver Cromwell at the Storming of Basing House 
(82), which has nothing expressive about it. 
Energy, passion, and the varied incidents of an 
assault on a fortified building are not to be found 
here, and surely neither Cromwell nor his horse 
was worth painting so tamely.—Mr. G. A. 
Storey, to whom we seldom look in vain for 
pleasing versions of subjects such as De Hooghe 
delighted the world with, and ‘‘ interiors with 
figures ” of no little merit, returned to an earlier 
order of studies, including classic nudities the 
Dutchmen did not affect, when he illustrated 
the Greek legend of The Lost Labour of the 
Danaides (107), a careful, well-arranged de- 
sign of the nymphs toiling in a twilight land- 
scape of the nether world. Their figures are 
skilfully drawn, but perhaps too smooth ; still, 
they have some of that grace and lan- 
guorous movement which the theme suggests. 
A warmly toned picture with good points of 
colour, the technique of the Danaides’ figures 
prepares us for that exceptionally excellent, 
sound, and finely animated bust in the Low 
Country manner of Frans Hals’s days which 
Mr. Storey calls Portrait of a Man in Black 
(838), wearing a broad-rimmed hat and a wide 
white collar. It is reallya first-rate piece of paint- 
ing, dashed with humour, and a capital likeness 
in character of the genial artist himself. Phi!omel 
(526), the figure of a damsel seated, nursing one 
knee, and with fixed eyes musing as if she 
heard the music of a voice, a creditable piece, 
has firm drawing, sound finish, and much 
pathetic sentiment. Phyllis (1081), again, 
is the portrait of a young lady dressed 
in white, which is so treated with its acces- 
sories as to have become a good specimen 
of sound keeping and pleasing colour.—The 
animation of the design in Mr. H. Woods's 
Venetian Autolycus (116), and the deftness of 
the artist in dealing with his figures, remind us 
of John Phillip, but not so the picture’s colora- 
tion, while the treatment of the architecture of 
Venice would have provoked the wrath of Rus- 
kin. As a painter of architecture Mr. Woods 
might learn much from Mr. Logsdail. His First 
Communion Day (153) is a better composition, 
and the chiaroscuro more studied, consequently 
it succeeds better as a picture, though its design 
is trivial and its incidents are commonplace. 

Sir W. B. Richmond was more than usually 
ambitious when he set about painting his some- 
what lengthy nudity of Orpheus returning from 
the Shades (138), and, in an ecstasy of despair, 
standing in the sunlight while he 

Menad-like waved his lyre in the high air, 
And wildly shrieked, ‘‘ Where she is it is dark!” 
The frantic appeal to Apollo, the passion of the 
subject, the essential grace of the figure, and the 
poetical landscape background, are all elements 
of singular value ; but as a nude figure on this 
scale, and a subject so tragic as this, should be 
judged by a high standard, we are compelled 
to regret that the drawing, the modelling, the 
carnations, and the effect of light on the flesh 
are none of them quite satisfactory. Admitting 
that the light is not direct, but reflected, 
and that realistic flesh-painting is not the ulti- 
mate goal of high art, especially when a theme 
like that before us is concerned, we neverthe- 
less detect an excess of eclecticism in the some- 
what metallic flesh tints of Orpheus, whose 
torso, even after the attitude of the figure is 
allowed for, is, in our eyes at least, contorted, 
while its anatomy leaves much to be desired 
where it is manifest that much has been 
aimed at and strenuously studied. — Power- 
fnl and downright realism characterizes Mr. 
©. N. Hemy’s ‘‘ Breakers ahead! ’Ware Man- 
ucles!” (142) the leading elements of which are 
the figures of the fishermen in their boat. A 
capital picture, it is curiously antithetical to the 





eclecticism of ‘Orpheus,’ its close neighbour. 
It possesses the merit of animation, vigour, and 
appropriate expression. First rate in all respects, 
the value of Mr. Hemy’s work is more especially 
apparent in the highly dramatic hurrying of the 
crew as they put their vessel about because the 
points of the terrible rocks are suddenly re- 
vealed through the mist, in the fury of the gale 
which drives the craft onward, in the modelling 
of the waves, and their colour.—An effective 
and broad candlelit interior occurs in Mr. 
W. Langley’s fisherman’s cottage and its good 
figures that tell the tale of A Signal of Distress 
(172), which ably suggests that the old man and 
his wife suddenly hear the cannon’s call for help 
to a ship at sea. So far as we know, this is 
incomparably Mr. Langley’s most successful 
effort.—Mr. Val Prinsep spent more time and 
skill upon his large canvas of The Goose-Girl 
(148) than we should have expected from one 
who generally chooses his subjects wisely. The 
subject here is a half-witted wench, who sits 
upon a common and watches her charge in a 
manner and with an expression which are tho- 
roughly pathetic and well rendered. There is 
fine colour, too, in the picture asa whole, but the 
canvas is at least four times as large as would 
have sufficed for a masterpiece.—Mr. Marcus 
Stone has quitted those tender sentimentalities 
which rude persons called morbid, and produced 
in A Soldier’s Retwrn (161) a sympathetic and 
far from ambitious version of one of the oldest 
subjects on record. Itsexecution is accomplished, 
if not exhaustive, and it possesses agreeable, if 
not powerful colour, and a pleasing design.— 
Like Mr. Stone, Mr. Boughton, who can hardly 
be called a realist, has produced in The Even- 
ing Hymn (186) a picture of unwonted sincerity 
and spontaneity, in which the face of the listener 
is very true to nature, and even moving, though 
not of a lofty kind. The whole, however, is, 
technically speaking, flat and deplorably man- 
nered. Though it aims higher, the same painter’s 
“ By the dark waters of forgetfulness” (350) 
is hardly so poetic, chiefly because the 
unreal damsel standing at the margin of a 
gloomy stream may be, so far as we can tell, 
contemplating suicide, or simply studying the 
effect of twilight on a part of the landscape ; 
she does not look like an artist, nor even an 
eccentric amateur; nor is the bright light on 
her figure readily to be accounted for where all 
around is dark. Apart from nature and the 
inexplicable design, which, like so much modern 
art of a sort, leaves its meaning to be deter- 
mined by the spectator’s fancy, there is much 
that is agreeable and harmonious in the treat- 
ment and coloration of a picture which depends 
for its pathos on us rather than on the painter, 
who may mean much, but shows nothing like a 
purpose. — Aprés (201), Mr. E. J. Gregory’s 
diploma work, deserves especial attention because 
of. the sympathetic life-size figure of a damsel 
seated day-dreaming with her lute upon her 
knee; her look of sorrowful introspection, 
evoked, it may be, by the music that has ceased, 
leaves nothing to the spectator’s fancy or to his 
indulgence. Boldly, yet rather slightly painted, 
there is a sound sense of style in this touching 
design, and the picture at large is broad, 
vigorously handled, and, though a great 
deal larger than necessary, highly artistic. 
—Mr. Abbey’s diploma work, A Lute-Player 
(5), is not equal to the occasion, nor, except we 
take it as a superior pot- boiler, is it worthy 
of the artist’s exceptional powers. There is 
much freedom as well as spirit in the design 
and execution of the player, but beyond this 
we fail to discover the reason for the exist- 
ence of a picture which does not comprise a 
beautiful face. 

Mr. Watts, in The Return of Godiva (207), has 
hit upon an entirely unused incident in an 
ancient legend, and he had poetic truth on his 
side when he decided to represent the heroic 
lady as no longer young. It no doubt occurred 
to him that when she was past her prime 








Godiva's trial would be immeasurably greater 
and her sacrifice more heroic. However this 
may have been, the face and attitude of Godiva, 
the fineness of the style and the dignity of the 
motive throughout, its colour and its composi- 
tion, are really delightful. Thisis the illustrious 
painter’s sole contribution.— Mr. S. J. Solomon, 
who never fails to take himself seriously, is at 
present much less demonstrative than usual, 
Accordingly, although his Equipped (256) occu- 
pies a large canvas, there is no violent element 
in the design, yet a more hackneyed subject it 
would be difficult to find, nor has the painter 
imparted any novelty to his representation of it, 
The soldier’s demeanour and grave face are not 
particularly attractive, nor are his features so 
handsome or even so noble as to make them 
worth painting. It is however, in one respect 
at least, unfortunate that, whereas the counten- 
ance of such a figure as this ought to command 
the visitor’s attention, if not admiration, the 
armour .s really the best part of the picture.—A 
dash of humour is always welcome at Burlington 
House, and we are particularly grateful to Mr. R, 
Wheelwright for having chosen for the subject of 
his Exchange is no Robbery (257) the stealing of a 
knight’s charger by a jester, who rides off upon 
the steed, while his own ass is left behind for 
the warrior when he awakes from his nap at the 
foot of a tree. Mr. Wheelwright has, we find, 
read ‘Gil Blas’ with profit, and he lost nothing 
of value when he gave to the charger a puzzled 
expression and backward look askant at his 
slumbering master. The humour here is 
genuine, and the painting at large is decidedly 
good. Particularly so is the rendering of the 
effect of daylight upon the woodland landscape 
and the nearly life-size figures. This effect is 
much truer than that of Mr. Solomon’s far more 
ambitious contribution. On the Towing-Path 
(683) is another good picture by Mr. Wheel- 
wright.—Mr. G. Harcourt is not so original in 
Good-Bye! (276), Guards parting from their 
friends, as with his deeply moving picture of the 
leper and his wife, which was here in 1898, and at 
the Salon in 1899. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of sterling workmanship in the animated, 
but somewhat commonplace figures, and the 
faces of the nearest soldier and his sweetheart 
are first rate and admirably painted.—‘‘ They 
also serve who only stand and wait” (244), by Mr. 
S. Duthie, is an original illustration of current 
events, and comprises the figure of a lady who, 
standing on a cliff top, waves with her handker- 
chief an adieu to a departing friend. The tone 
of the picture is weak, but its lighting is excel- 
lent, and the expression of the face, which shows 
some first-rate painting, is true and telling.—A 
very different theme occupied Mr. W. Dendy 
Sadler when he produced The Awakening (285). 
Here the subject is not explained by the 
design, so that we cannot master it at a 
glance, and the technique is not so satisfactory 
as it might be; but Mr. Sadler is almost at 
his best in The Squire's Song (327), a scene 
in a country inn kitchen. The old man’s air, 
expression, and features are of Mr. Sadler's 
best ; the looks and manners of his audience 
display humour and variety, qualities which 
seem all the fresher because of the sardonic 
wit the artist has employed upon them. The 
execution, too, is very much sounder and 
more searching than in ‘The Awakening.’ 
—Although the girls in Mr. P. Buckman’s 
Midsummer Morn (307) are of a smaller race 
than ours, and their flesh as they appear, 
after bathing, in the shadows of a_ sunlit 
wood is not so rosy as nature requires, there is 
much that is pleasing and artistic in the picture 
as a whole, for it is homogeneous and in good 
keeping, and, besides, the attitudes are natural. 
Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, a rapidly improving 
artist, has sent in Cinderella (24) a charming 
study of character, as the espiéglerte of the dam- 
sel’s wistful eyes and the emotion expressed by 
her clasped hands are enough to show ; nor has 
he failed in the flesh-painting and the drawing of 
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the figure. Ordered South (302), by the same, 
tells a hackneyed story, being that of a soldier, 
in khaki of course, who takes leave of his wife 
and child; but the tale is sympathetically told, 
without false sentiment, while the faces are 
very sincere, and the actions of the figures un- 
affected and spontaneous. The lady deserved 
a better-drawn arm, and we have seen more 
lively babies.— We notice an unhackneyed sub- 
ject in Mr. H. Scully’s Ringing the Angelus (10), 
depicting, with its limpid shadows, the interior 
of a Norman church tower, glimpses of the 
nave beyond, and the quaint figure of an old 
woman laboriously pulling the bell - ropes.— 
Commendable for its spirit and simple design, 
as well as for its fair share of finish, is ‘* But 
things like this, you know, must be in every 
famous victory” (111), the reading of a military 
despatch and its consequences, which is decidedly 
Madame L. S. Canziani’s best work.—A cognate 
theme occupied Mr. A. G. Smith when he 
painted No. 109, a careful and bright picture of 
agirl looking at Family Relics, which is hard 
and spotty in its colour. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


At the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, may be 
seen a series of large sacred pictures by Mr. 
A. E. Emslie, the title in common of which is 
‘God is Love.’ They are nine in number, 
and though they are alike in their pious pur- 
pose, their merits are unequal. Their subjects 
are incidents in the life of Christ, and their 
treatment is uniformly careful and sincere. 
Their titles are ‘The Call,’ ‘The Fasting and 
Temptation,’ ‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ ‘ He 
heals our Diseases and bears our Sins,’ ‘ His 
Forgiveness,’ ‘ The Agony in the Garden,’ ‘ The 
Final Conflict and Victory,’ ‘ He descended into 
Hell,’ and ‘He ascended into Heaven.’ As 
there is abundance of sympathy, reverence, 
strength, and even poetry in this series, and 
nothing that is spectacular or sentimental, we un- 
hesitatingly commend them to the large public 
who appreciate works of this class. In the same 
gallery are a number of well-studied water-colour 
drawings of places in the East which are closely 
associated with Holy Writ. 

In the Fine-Art Society’s Gallery may be 
seen nearly two hundred drawings in pencil, the 
so-called *‘ Punch Cartoons,’ designed by Sir J. 
Tenniel to illustrate events of the day, reckon- 
ing from 1895 to the present hour. They are 
the originals of our contemporary’s weekly 
cartoon, and in every sense—spirit, vigour, 
freedom,and style—far superior to the published 
woodcuts. Indeed, the difference is so great 
that on this account alone a visit to them is due 
to the artist. The best of them are The Learned 
Welsh Goat (No. 1), in which Mr. Asquith 
interrogates ‘* Taffy ” as to his knowledge of the 
alphabet ; William! ahoy! (9) which appeals 
to the admirers of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ open 
mind” regarding Welsh disestablishment ; My 
Friend, the Enemy ! (24) as to the fight between 
Greece and Turkey, while the Sultan is grateful 
for being ‘‘set on his legs again”; The Free- 
Lance (80), of which Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man and Sir W. Harcourt are the heroes; and 
the grim In the Desert (145), where the shade 
of Gordon cries to John Bull and bids him 
‘‘Remember!” Our difficulty in respect to 
this collection of satires, most of which are 
even more sardonic than sarcastic, is that ‘it 
requires so great an effort to leave them. 

In the same firm’s galleries may be seen a 
collection of portraits by Mr. C. M. Horsfall, 
sixteen in number, life size, drawn or painted 
in full colours, evidently faithful and rather 
roughly executed, but very full of character. 
We like best Mrs. A. F. Liddell (No. 1), Seven 
Brothers and Sisters (6), R. S. J. Douglas, Esq. 
(11), and Lord Kitchener (12). 








NOTES FROM ROME, 


WHEN a person like the Abbé Louis Duchesne 
—a gentleman to the core, standing foremost in 
the line of living archzeologists—takes the lead 
in a scholarly enterprise it is hound to succeed ; 
and the Congress of Sacred Archzology, which 
has just been held in Rome under his presi- 
dency, has succeeded beyond all expectation 
as regards both the number of delegates (824) 
and the importance of the votes passed. 
Among these last some are of local, some are 
of general interest. The Congress has asked 
the proper authorities to give the faithful once 
more access to the hypogeeum, in which lie the 
relics of S. Peter, by reopening the staircase, 
which, according to Dr. Stapylton Barnes’s con- 
jecture, must have been walled up in 846 to 
save the tomb from the Saracenic invaders ; to 
reopen to the public the Sacre Grotte Vaticane ; 
to forbid Italian priests to sell the works of art, 
vestments, and sacred utensils which belong to 
their churches and presbyteries, as they are still 
in the habit of doing ; to reform sacred music ; 
to institute a chair of sacred archeology in 
every episcopal seminary; and many similar 
resolutions are registered in the ‘Commentarius 
Authenticus,’ or official bulletin of the meeting. 

The delegates could not have chosen a more 
auspicious moment for their visit to Rome, if 
we consider that, besides the usual work of ex- 
ploration in the catacombs (Domitilla, SS. Peter 
and Marcellinus, Nikomedes), three important 
discoveries are just being made in the monastery 
of Cella Nova, in the Patriarchium at the Lateran, 
and in the garden of the now demolished church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice. 

The investigations in the monastery of Cella 
Nova, better known by the name of S. Saba, 
on the lesser Aventine, are made at the ex- 
pense of the Rector of the Austro-Hungarian 
College (to which 8. Saba belongs), with the 
assistance of the architects Piacentini and 
Canizzaro, of the Royal Institute of Italian 
Architects. The present edifice dates from the 
pontificate of Innocent ITI., a.p. 1205, and was 
designed and decorated by Magister Jacobus, 
son of Magister Laurentius, the founder of the 
so-called dynasty of the Cosmatis. But what 
had become of the pre-existing one, mentioned 
by the ‘Liber Pontificalis’ in the life of 
Leo III., in which the Antipope Constantine 
was secluded in the eighth century, and Pope 
Stephen III. elected on August 7th, 768? Had 
it been demolished by the Normans and Saracens 
of Robert Guiscard in 1084 to the level of its 
foundations, or had it been simply buried and 
the new church raised over its remains at a 
higher level, as is the case with S. Gregory’s 
and §. Clemente’s? The present excavations 
have shown that the Cosmati church was built over 
the old one, the remains of which are in a good 
state of preservation, and that both were erected 
over and within the remains of a classic edifice, 
probably the barracks of the fourth cohors of 
the Vigiles. In Cod. K. x. 35 of the Public 
Library of Siena it is related how Magister 
Jacobus made use in the structure of the 
high altar of a marble pedestal dedicated 
A.D. 204 to Caracalla by the CoH. III . VIGIL. 
while Junius Rufinus was Prefect of Police. 
Other epigraphic records of the same body have 
been found in the Vigna Maccarani close by. 
The early mediseval church was smaller than 
the present one, and shaped like an oblong hall 
with an apse opposite the entrance door, but 
without aisles. It was entirely covered with 
fresco paintings of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, accompanied, as usual, with inscriptions 
or names in white over a red ground. The 
difference of level between the two pavements 
being hardly 5 ft., we can see in situ only the 
lower rim of the panels, viz., the feet of life-size 
figures; but the mass of rubbish which fills 
up the intermediate space contains splendid 
specimens of the higher bands of frescoes, in- 
cluding several heads of saints and one of the 





Saviour. This exploration promises to be one 
of the most interesting of the season. 

I have already spoken in the Atheneum of 
February 3rd of the demolition of the church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice, near Castor’s Temple, 
and of the imminent rediscovery of a marvellous 
early medizval sanctuary, which occupied the 
inner hall of the Augusteum, at the back of the 
said S. Maria. This sanctuary, at least its apse, 
had been seen in 1702, when a certain Andrea 
Bianchi, with the consent of Donna Costanza 
di Santacroce, abbess of the monastery of Torre 
de’ Specchi, owner of the ground, and of Fran- 
cesco Bartoli, the Pope’s Commissario delle 
Antichité, made a search at the west end of 
the garden. Galletti and Valesio inform us 
that the frescoes of the apse showed the figure 
of the Redeemer on the Cross (to which He was 
nailed with the feet apart), surrounded by 
several saints and cherubim, and of Paul I. 
represented as a living man, viz., with the 
square nimbus, and the legend ‘‘Sanctiss. Paulus 
Romanus papa.” It seems that Andrea Bianchi, 
disappointed in his expectations of a big find, 
trespassed (through a door of Caligula’s palace 
which he had discovered on the left side of the 
apse) into the Farnese grounds, and laid hand 
on certain marble steps. I have just found in 
the State archives the minutes of the legal pro- 
ceedings taken by the representatives of the 
house of Farnese against this encroachment of 
their neighbour, and they are full of useful 
information as regards the topography and archi- 
tecture of the place. At the same time, the 
apse and its precious frescoes have just been 
rediscovered, and a large staff of workmen are 
busy clearing the whole place. 

The frescoes are divided into horizontal bands. 

The Christ surrounded by the cherubim occupies 
the lunette above the apse, and this upper band 
is followed by a second, containing a fragment 
of a Greek homily painted in white letters over 
ared ground. The abbot of the Basilian Mon- 
astery of Grottaferrata has been asked to give an 
illustration of this remarkable document, written 
by some of his predecessors of the same order 
eleven centuries ago. It seems that the Basi- 
lians, to whom the care of this old Diaconia 
was entrusted by Paul I., occupied not only the 
Hall ‘‘ad Minervam, post edem divi Augusti,” 
transformed into a church since the fourth cen- 
tury, but the Augusteum itself and part of 
Caligula’s buildings, because traces of their 
fresco paintings are appearing already all over 
the place—at the extreme end bordering on the 
Nova Via, as well as in the passage which leads 
from the church into the Augusteum. Here 
we see on one side figures of Eastern saints 
(Blasius, Basilius, Christopher), of Latin saints 
on the other (Benedict, Lawrence, &c.). From 
the point of view of classical topography, the 
best find made in this preliminary stage of ex- 
ploration is that of the State stairs which led 
from the ‘‘ domus Caiana,” or Caligula’s palace, 
down to the level of the Forum and the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. We already knew, from 
the design of the stairs connecting the Domus 
Gelotiana with the house of Augustus, that the 
imperial architects—possibly the emperors them- 
selves—objected to steps, and that whenever the 
arrangement of the building allowed it to be 
done they substituted for steps inclined planes 
with an easy gradient of six or seven in a hun- 
dred, interrupted by horizontal landings. Such 
is also the design of the newly discovered 
descent to the Forum, which was, however, seen 
in a better state of preservation, and highly 
admired by Ligorio three and a half centuries 
ago. ‘‘I cannot praise enough,” he says in 
Cod. Vat. 3373, 
“the arrangement of the ascent from the Forum to 
the Palatine, so easy and comfortable are its inclined 
planes. When I saw it the first time it was perfect, 
but the modern vandals have since laid hands on 
the structure for the sake of its bricks and its 
travertines.” 

We are indebted for the discoveries under 
the Scala Santa at the Lateran to the same 
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Padre Germano of the Passionists to whom we 
owe those of the house of SS. John and Paul 
on the Celian. The chapel of S. Lawrence, 
called Sancta Sanctorum, the only surviving 
vestige of the old pontifical Patriarchium, stands 
so high above ground that it must surely have 
a substructure of some kind concealed in the 


-bed of rubbish. Starting from this considera- 


tion, Padre Germano began a systematic search 
near and under the Sancta Sanctorum, and 
was rewarded with the discovery of part of a 
colonnade belonging to the macrona of the 
Patriarchium. The walls of the macrona are 
covered with frescoes dating from the twelfth 
century. 

When the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele was cut 
through the quarter between the Cancelleria 
and the Via de’ Baullari, the Palazzetto dall’ 
Aquila, that jewel of Renaissance domestic 
architecture, which lay half hidden in a dirty 
little lane, was brought to light, and joined 
company with its more conspicuous neigh- 
bours the Massimo, the Pichi, and the Braschi 
palaces. It was ascertained on this occasion 
that the palazzetto—attributed to Bramante, A. 
da Sangallo, B. Peruzzi, and even to Michael 
Angelo, and called sometimes the Farnesina, 
on account of the Farnese lilies carved on its 
beautiful frieze—was never finished on the north 
side, facing the Corso Vittorio. In digging 
for the foundations of the new facade remains 
of a classic building have been found, so per- 
fectly preserved that they make one think of 
Pompeii and Ostia rather than of Rome, and 
particularly of a district known for centuries as 
the quarters of lime-burners and marble-cutters, 
the most unscrupulous destroyers of antique 
remains. 

The section already excavated shows two sides 
of a peristyle, with bigio columns én situ—or, to 
speak more exactly, with the lower part of the 
shaft still standing on the base, and the upper 
lying close by. The pavement of the portico is 
inlaid with segments of costly breccias. A para- 
pet, three feet high, fills up the intercolumniations 
(except the middle ones, giving access to the 
open court), and it is covered with mural paint- 
ings representing a pleasure party in a boat, a 
racing quadriga, and other such lively scenes. 
The middle of the south wing of the peristyle is 
occupied by a graceful fountain, the supports of 
which, shaped like trapezophoroi, are 7m situ, 
while the basin, or at least a considerable por- 
tion of it, was found lying on the floor of the 
atrium. Attached to the fountain, but on the 
inner side of the colonnade, there is what ap- 
pears to be a marble washstand, with two large 
concave basins for washing, and some smaller 
ones for soap. A beautiful and well-preserved 
bust of the elder Faustina was found near the 
fountain, as well as a section of the entablature 
of the peristyle. As the municipality of Rome 
has decided to extend the excavations to the 
adjoining piazzetta, in the direction of the Via 
de’ Baullari, it will be wiser to await the re- 
sults of the new search before suggesting an 
identification of these noble remains. 

A great many details concerning the architec- 
ture of the Basilica Aimilia and the many 
changes which it underwent, from the time of 
its first erection to the last reconstruction after 
being burnt, have been ascertained in these 
last weeks, but they are too technical and 
minute to be explained in these notes. I will 
make an exception in favour of one. It has 
been found that before the last raising of the 
level of the Forum and of the street Ad Janum 
there were four steps ascending from the street 
itself to the portico of the Basilica. Against 
these steps, and almost in the middle of the 

ortico, the base of a round monument has 

een found which will give rise to much 
sneculation. The base, with its sober mould- 
ings, seems to date from the early empire, 
wud supported a round parapet, like that of a 
pulpit, 5 ft. in diameter. The entrance to this 
s2eming pulpit or tribunal was not from the 





side of the Basilica, against the steps of which 
it is built, but sideways from the street itself, 
and, although every vestige of the superstructure 
is gone, we can see that the entrance was flanked 
by two pilasters, each about 9in. square. Now 
the space between the two pilasters, viz., the 
threshold, as it were, of the round structure, is 
worn out by the friction of feet, therefore the 
small pulpit, which could scarcely have held 
three people, must have been in constant use. It 
looks altogether like one of those ‘‘ loggette dei 
banditori” so common in our mediseval cities. 
I must confess that all the identifications sug- 
gested to explain the existence and the purpose 
of this singular structure in the most famous 
district of the city (every feature, every detail 
of which have been made known to us over and 
over again by ancient writers) are not at all 
satisfactory. 

We cannot think of the Puteal Libonis (which, 
in a certain sense, would fit the place, on account 
of its connexion with money-lenders and usurers 
haunting the street Ad Janum and the arcades 
of the Basilica), because the ‘‘ well enclosure” 
was meant to protect from trespassers a spot 
struck by lightning; while in the one now 
discovered the number of trespassers has been 
enough to wear down the marble floor a couple 
of inches. I shall have probably a more satis- 
factory conjecture to suggest when the excava- 
tions are finished. Their majesties the King and 
Queen honoured the Forum with a visit on 
April 21st, the 2,653rd birthday of Rome, when 
Horace’s ‘Carmen Seculare’ was explained to 
and sung by the students of the Roman Licéi. 
On this occasion Giacomo Boni, the director of 
the excavations, received the insignia of Com- 
mendatore della Corona d’ Italia, in recognition 
of the great services which he has rendered, so 
modestly and so thoroughly, to archzology in 
general, and the history and topography of the 
Roman Forum in particular. 

Ropotro LaNcrant. 





A LARGE FIND OF PAPYRI. 

Owe of the chief objects of our excavations in 
the Fayfim has been to discover another cemetery 
of Ptolemaic mummies with papyrus cartonnage 
like those found by Prof. Flinders Petrie at 
Gurob. On the first two occasions fortune 
turned a deaf ear to us. At Umm el Atl in 
1896 we found such acemetery, but it had been 
plundered by the succeeding generations. At 
Harit in 1899 we came upon an unplundered 
cemetery of papyrus mummies, but damp had 
ruined the papyri. This year, however, our luck 
changed in a manner which surpassed all our 
hopes, and our new collection promises to be of 
even greater importance for the Ptolemaic period 
than our Oxyrhynchus find was for the Roman 
and Byzantine. 

The site selected by us for our excavations, 
which this year were conducted on behalf of the 
University of California, with funds provided by 
Mrs. Hearst, is called Umm el Baragat. It is 
situated in the south of the Fayfim on the desert 
side of the Bahr Gharak, three miles south of 
the village of Tutfn, which not impossibly 
derives its name from the ancient name of Umm 
el Baraga&t, Tebtunis. Considering the extent 
of the mounds, which form an oval half a mile 
in length, it is surprising that the site had 
hitherto escaped the notice of not only archzo- 
logists, but native diggers. The explanation is 
partly that it is in a poor and, until recently, 
rather inaccessible district, but still more the fact 
that the major portion of the mounds, including 
those near the cultivation, are, as at Behnesa, 
later than the Arab invasion, and sebakh-diggers 
had, therefore, found nothing of importance. 
Only the southern part of the site, facing the 
desert, is Roman, the line of demarcation being 
clearly indicated on the mounds by the change 
in the pottery. At the extreme south end some 
Ptolemaic potsherds were mingled with the 
Roman, and we began work along that side on 
December 3rd, 1899. Starting with 40 work- 





men whom we had brought with us, chiefly old 
hands at papyrus-digging, we soon increased the 
numbers up to 100, and later to 140. 

The first day’s excavations yielded a numher 
of demotic and Greek papyrus fragments of the 
Roman period mixed with some hieroglyphic, 
a discovery which pointed to the proximity of a 
temple ; and, in fact, it was not long before the 
plan of a large enclosure, 110 by 60 mitres, 
with walls three métres thick, disclosed itself, 
The north-east corner was occupied by a small 
brick temple of Seknebtunis, one of thenumerous 
forms under which the crocodile god Sebek was 
worshipped in his nome, while round the sides 
of the enclosure were built the houses of the 
priests in a series of rooms two to four deep, 
The temple itself had been ruined down to its 
foundations and produced no antiquities, but 
the houses yielded a good number of Greek 
papyri of the first three centuries a.D., with a 
few Ptolemaic and some fine demotic rolls. 
Most of these appear to be concerned with the 
priests. Other finds in the temple enclosure 
included two hoards, each numbering about 150, 
of Ptolemaic silver and copper coins, and some 
votive statuettes. We next proceeded to examine 
other houses in the Roman town ; in several of 
these papyri were fairly plentiful, noticeably 
a group of cellars containing documents of 
Augustus’s time, and two or three rooms on the 
floor of which we found bundles of ten or fifteen 
rolls. Altogether the houses produced about 
200 well-preserved Greek documents of various 
kinds, literary fragments being few and un- 
important. A week was spent in clearing an 
early Coptic church, which had on the walls 
interesting paintings with inscriptions, and on 
January 5th we started work upon the cemetery. 

This was immediately to the south. of the 
town, and proved varied and extensive, occupy- 
ing us for more than two months. Four groups 
of ancient Egyptian tombs. were discovered: two 
of the Middle Empire, one being of the twelfth 
dynasty, the other somewhat later; and two of 
the New Empire, probably twenty-second to 
twenty-sixth dynasty. In all these classes, 
scarabs, beads, amulets, alabaster vases, and 
various small objects, besides much pottery, 
were found. None of the Pharaonic burials 
was strikingly rich, but the fact of their exist- 
ence at Umm el Barag&t is a matter of some 
importance for determining the height and 
extent of Lake Meeris in  pre-Ptolemaic 
times. Of greater interest, to ourselves at 
any rate, was the Ptolemaic cemetery, which 
seems to have been a centre of burial for 
other villages besides Tebtunis. One group of 
tombs containing painted coffins and mummies 
with uniformly cloth cartonnage appears to 
belong to the first half of the third century B.c., 
before the practice of using papyrus cartonnage 
was common in the Fayiim, if, indeed, it yet 
existed. In the burials of the next hundred 
years, however, where pottery or plain wooden 
coffins were used, or else there was no coffin at 
all, mummies with papyrus cartonnage were 
common. Most of the large tombs had been 
plundered anciently, and in many other cases 
damp or salt had wrought much havoc ; never- 
theless, we obtained about fifty papyrus 
mummies in sound condition, with parts of as 
many more. When to these are added those 
which we found afterwards at another site 
(v. inf.), the papyri, partly Greek, partly de- 
motic, from these mummies will, we expect, 
be approximately as numerous as the Petrie 
Papyri, but until they have been separated and 
flattened out it is, of course, impossible to 
ascertain their contents or to estimate the 
number of classical pieces. Adjoining the 
cemetery of papyrus mummies was a large 
cemetery of mummied crocodiles. Some thou- 
sands of these creatures were found, ranging in 
size from the fully grown animals 13 ft. long to 
baby crocodiles just out of the egg, besides 
numerous sham crocodile mummies which when 
opened proved to contain merely a bit of bone 
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or a few eggs. The importance of this cemetery 
was due to the fact that in some cases the 
crocodiles were wrapped up inside one or more 
layers of papyrus sheets, while vacant spaces, 
especially in the head, were stuffed with papyrus 
rolls. All these, with a few exceptions, were 
Greek, but occasionally a large demotic roll 
was found buried beside a crocodile. As may 
be imagined, in order to enclose a good-sized 
crocodile in several folds of papyrus, many 
correspondingly large documents were neces- 
sary ; and though, as was inevitable, decay from 
within or damp from without had irreparably 
injured many of the papyri, the balance which 
remains in a good or fair state of preservation 
is very considerable, and includes many large 
and important official documents, with some 
literary fragments. The papyri from the croco- 
diles cover the last century and a half B.c., and 
the effect of the Tebtunis find, as a whole, is 
approximately to double the extant amount of 
Ptolemaic papyri written in Greek. 

The Roman cemetery yielded several portrait 
heads on wood similar to those found at Hawara 
and Rubayydt. Two specimens are of unusual 
interest, the one containing on the back a sketch 
of the portrait on the front, while on the back 
of the other are memoranda for the painter, 
giving a brief description of the salient features 
of the deceased—instructions which show that 
these ‘‘portraits” were to a large extent 
imaginary. After finishing Umm el Baragit, a 
week was devoted to another Ptolemaic ceme- 
tery, six miles to the west. Here a few more 
mummies with papyrus eartonnage were dis- 
covered. 

The Gizeh Museum has kept a representative 
selection of the miscellaneous antiquities and 
the most important of the demotic papyri. The 
rest of the papyri are on their way to Oxford 
for publication. Subsequently they will be 
divided between the museums of Gizeh and 
the University of California, to which the other 
objects will be sent direct. 

The editing of the Greek papyri will be a long 
and difficult undertaking, especially in view of 
the preliminary task of preparing the papyrus 
cartonnage and the papyri from the crocodile 
mummies for decipherment. Such time as we 
can spare from our annual volumes for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (for which society we shall 
resume our excavations next winter) is at present 
occupied by the publication of the important 
collection of Greek papyri belonging to Lord 
Amherst of Hackney. Some little time must 
therefore elapse before we can bring out the first 
volume of the Tebtunis papyri. 

BErnaRD P. GRENFELL. 
Artaur S. Hont. 





SALES, 

Tue collection of the late Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore was sold by Messrs, Christie, Manson & 
Woods on the 5th inst. Pictures of the Conti- 
nental School: A. Achenbach, The Bumboat, 
304l.; A Common Scene, figures on a sandy 
path, 2411. O. Achenbach, Scene in the Gardens 
of the Villa Tortonia Frascati, 168/.; View over 
Florence, 1101. Rosa Bonheur, Cattle in a 
Landscape, 5561. W. Bouguereau, The Nut- 
gatherers, 7561. J. Breton, A Fisher-girl mend- 
ing a Net, 3461. J. B.C. Corot, A Woody Bank 
of a River, sunset, 735].; A Forest Glade, 1361. 
€. Daubigny, The Banks of a River, 210). N. 
Diaz, An Albanian Lady, child standing beside 
her, 5041. J. Dupré, Le Soir, 4411.; The Wind- 
mill at Cayeux, 2941. M. Fortuny, An Arab 
Guard, 8611. E. Frére, Coming out of School, 
2311. J. L. Géréme, En Priére, 3151.; A Gentle- 
man of the Time of Louis XITII., 3461. J. L. E. 
Meissonier, The Standard-bearer, 2,625l. J. F. 
Millet, The Sower, 8921. M. de Munkacsy, 
After Dessert, 2941. T. Rousseau, Cottage and 
Trees on the Banks of a River, 3151. F. 
Roybet, The Burgomaster, 2311. A. Scheffer, 
Hebe, 1051. A. Schreyer, L’Abreuvoir, 9971.; 
L'Obus, 1,0291. ©. Troyon, A Pastoral Land- 








scape, 2,677/. E. Verboeckhoven, Ewes and 
Lambs, 420). F. Ziem, A Canal Scene, 1781. 
English School: J. Constable, A View in 
Dedham Vale, 1781. T. Gainsborough, Miss 
Wrottesley, 189/. Sir E. Burne-Jones, Earth 
Mother, 3201. Sir E. Landseer, The Prize 
Calf, 4411. Lord Leighton, Whispers, 1,050. 
G. D. Leslie, Daughters of Eve, 2041. Sir J. E. 
Millais, ‘‘ Cuckoo!” 1,6271.; The Stowaway, 
6511. D. G. Rossetti, Proserpina, 336/. Sir 
L. Alma Tadema, Miss Elizabeth Thackeray, 
1051. J. Whistler’s drawing A Beach Scene 
fetched 1311. 

The same firm sold on the same day the fol- 
lowing, from various collections. Pictures: M. 
de Munkacsy, A Stolen Interview, 273. C. 
Troyon, Two Cows crossing a Brook, 294I. F. 
Goodall, Mater Purissima, 1101. C. Stanfield, 
A Guarda Costa off Fuentarabia, 1,837]. J. 
Stark, Lake Lothing, 1361. T. S. Cooper, 
Group of Five Sheep, 2521.; Midday in June, 
147]. E. W. Cooke, French Herring-Boats 
running into Havre-de-Grace, 210/. F. Good- 
all’s drawing Felici Ballarini reciting Tasso to 
Fishermen fetched 681. 








Fme-Art Gossiy. 

THE present generation of students of Italian 
art will be glad to hear that Mr. Murray has in 
the press a new edition of Crowe and Cava- 
caselle’s ‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ The 
first edition has been long out of print, and the 
set of five volumes, whenever it has come into 
the market, has of late years reached almost 
prohibitory prices. It is intended to include 
in the work all documents relating to the sub- 
ject which have been discovered since the 
publication of the original edition. 

On the 19th inst. Messrs. Christie will sell, 
besides other works of less note and value, 
some excellent examples of Barker of 
Bath ; F. Cotes’s ‘Lady St. Aubin’; ‘A Boy,’ 
attributed to Gainsborough, and four other pic- 
tures under the same name; Opie’s ‘ Fortune- 
teller’; Reynolds’s ‘ Marchioness of Thomond,’ 
in a white dress; certain French paintings 


ascribed to Fragonard, Greuze, Boucher, and 


Lancret ; the portrait by Velazquez of Henri 
de Halmalle, of Antwerp, which was at Man- 


chester in 1857; and a larger number of Dutch 


pictures, old and new. 

At 178, Regent Street may be seen ‘ Por- 
traits of Children of Royal and Noble Birth,’ 
by Messrs. F. and R. Spreaight.—At the Hol- 
land Fine-Art Gallery, 2354, Regent Street, 
the spring exhibition is now open, and contains 
pictures by Messrs. Bosboom, Israéls, J. and W. 
Maris, Mauve, and others of the modern Dutch 
school.—Messrs. H. Graves & Co. have on view 
water-colour drawings of landscapes in Madeira, 
Italy, and England. 


Last year the excavations at Ribchester 
began on July 20th and continued until the end 
of August. By permission of the rector, the 
Rev. Evan Harries, they were commenced in 
the churchyard, on an unused strip of land 
along one side of the wall that divides it from 
the rectory. Of four parallel walls found near 
the centre of the fort, that of the granary alone 
could be followed to its end towards the south- 
west. Upon removing the foundations of a 
former boundary wall of the churchyard lying 
in this direction, the foundation of the Roman 
granary wall was laid bareimmediately below, with 
an angle, apparently at its southern corner, and 


an outer pavement at a distance of some 70 ft. 


from the rectory wall, under which it passes. The 
Roman wall is more than 4 ft. thick, built on to 
the original gravel bed at a depth of 7 ft. below 
the present surface. The Roman level, which, 
as noted last year, is partly raised, was here at 
a depth of 3 ft. to 4ft. on the outside of the 
building. The floor of the building may perhaps 





have beén supported by pile in the usual 
manner, two small pillars—34 ft. high and 1 ft. ' 





in diameter—having been discovered near the wall 
at a distance apart of about 12 ft. But the pillars 
were found on opposite sides of the wall, and 
though the greater portion of the stored grain 
remained on the northerly side, which the angle 
also indicated as the interior of the building, yet 
a considerable amount was found on the further 
side. The pillars, moreover, were each provided 
with two small rectangular grooves, about 
the middle of their height, apparently for the 
reception of a rail between the successive pillars. 
Towards the angle (possibly in a separate cham- 
ber) no such pillars were found, but two square 
masoned pile for supporting the floor remained. 
The grain itself, which was traced in a compact 
layer two feet thick for twenty feet or more, 
seems for the most part to be rather charred 
than actually burnt. Natural oxidization alone 
would hardly account for its condition ; it disin- 
tegrates rapidly on exposure to the air, almost 
instantaneously on being put into water, and 
glows as charcoal ina fire. In some cases, though 
few, it had been in undoubted contact with 
flames, and in the vicinity blackened timber was 
generally to be observed. One section showed 
the flags of the floor to be covered with a pile of 
grain, pressed upon again by burnt timber and 
roof-tiles, to which it was adherent. The whole 
evidence points to the building having been 
fired, with the result that the floor, with the 
grain upon it, having given way, was followed 
by the burning roof into the vault of the hypo- 
caust. The building adjoining, of which three 
parallel walls were found, was probably the pre- 
torium. Between two of the walls was a paved 
floor, upon which were found two coins—a 
second brass of the first century, and a third 
brass of the third. Between the other two 
again, which were somewhat nearer to one 
another, was an interesting piece of solid 
masonry, somewhat resembling a doorway. It 
is proposed to make the Blackburn Museum the 
final repository of the antiquities discovered, and 
it is to be hoped that the prospects of good results 
will be fulfilled. The objects found during the 
last two years have now been deposited in the 
museum and classified. 


SHort xy before the close of the season’s work, 
some trenches about the centre of the south- 
west wall, ona little knoll long known as Anchor 
Hill, showed that Roman masonry was well 
preserved below ; a small turret revealed itself, 
which proved to be a guard chamber of the 
westerly gateway. Among the smaller objects 
turned out were a first brass coin of Antoninus 
Pius, and a third brass of Constantine the Great ; 
a somewhat delicate pair of tweezers with ring 
clip, a bone bodkin or pin, and several pieces of 
stamped and ornamented pottery. But of more 
importance was a piece of broken pillar, some 
9in. high, the original pillar having been pro- 
bably about 18 in. or slightly less in diameter, 
inscribed with the following letters :— 


or, possibly, 


...XINTO, 


the n-t being combined as ligulate. Some 
marks preceding the v seem to suggest another 
ligulate as Q-v, in which case the word would 
read gvinto. The position of the other guard 
chamber was determined, and the breadth, 14 ft., 
of the gateway, which is almost in the exact 
centre of the south-west wall of the fort. One 
of the large stones flanking the entrance on its 
left was cut transversely with a deep groove for 
fitting the door frame, a similar stone being 
required on the opposite side of the way. 


AN examination has been made of all the 
Roman coins from Ribchester that could be 
heard of by private inquiry, to the number of 
seventy-three, of which eighteen have been 
previously recorded. Mr. G. F. Hill, of the 
British Museum, who has seen an adequate 
sample of the bronze coins, writes that there 
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is probably ‘‘none later than the middle of 
the fourth century, as is usually the case ; cer- 
tainly none later than the time of Valen- 
tinian I.” The chief result has been to bring 
to light a gold coin of Gratian, which seems to 
have been obscurely recorded before, thus 
bringing down the evidence of occupation to 
within about thirty years of the formal notice 
of evacuation in the early fifth century. The 
increased preponderance of early bronze coins, 
moreover, now suggests an occupation of this 
site as early at least as the age of Hadrian. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“ Mr. Weale, formerly head of the Art Library at 
South Kensington, has just made some important 
discoveries which clear up the early history of the 
two brothers Van Eyck. They will restore to 
Hubert the pre-eminence which, owing toa variety 
of circumstances, has been erroveously given to his 
younger brother, Jan Van Eyck.” 

Tue death is reported of the aged marine 
painter Ivan Aiwasowski, one of the most 
fertile of Russian artists and a painter of effects 
par excellence. He was born of Armenian 
parents, at Feodosia, in the Crimea, in 1817, and 
educated at the St. Petersburg Academy under 
the French painter Philippe Tanneur. His 
early pictures in 1837 attracted the notice of 
the Emperer Nicholas, who resolved that he 
should enjoy the advantages of study in the 
foreign centres of art, and from 1840 to 1844 
provided him with the means for travel in 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and England. 


Miss Sopnra BEALE writes :— 

“The account in the Atheneum of April 21st of 
the restoration of Clayton Hall, Manchester, by the 
Public Gardens Council, makes one wish that the 
L.C.C. would restore Inigo Jones’s water gate on the 
Embankment by digging out the ground in front of 
it and making a pond. This fine gate is nowina hole, 
and only entirely visible to those who get close to it ; 
but were a small lake made round three sides of it, 
and the steps made good, and water lilies and other 
water plants added, it would form a charming addi- 
tion to the Embankment Garden.” 

THE numbers of visitors to the Salon, which is 
now open, have varied daily in an extraordinary 
way. Thus on one day there appeared 12,675 
persons, on another not more than 2,976, on a 
third day only 2,872. The mean total seems to 
be from 5,000 to 6,000 visitors. 


TuE prices obtained in Paris for fine engrav- 
ings in superior states are noteworthy. Thus 
a choice proof before all letters of M. F. Gail- 
lard’s ‘L’Homme a Iiillet,’ by Van Eyck 
(now at Berlin), fetched 405 francs. The print, 
which is a masterpiece in a mixed manner, was 
made for the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The 
same engraver’s ‘ La Vierge et 1]’Enfant Jésus,’ 
after Botticelli’s picture in the Louvre, fetched 
395 francs; ‘ Lady S. Bunbury,’ after Reynolds, 
by E. Fisher, 1776, 440 francs ; ‘ Miss Kemble,’ 
by J. Jones, after the same, 1,600 francs. A 
capital and well-known picture by M. Alfred 
Stevens, called ‘La Visite,’ realized 21,000 francs ; 
and his ‘ Femme & la Colombe,’ 12,500 francs. 


THE Stationery Office has published the 
‘Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioners 
and Trustees of the Board of Manufactures in 
Scotland, 1899,’ an interesting document of its 
kind. Seventy-four thousand persons, it appears, 
have visited the National Gallery in Edinburgh; 
there has been an increase during the year 
of six students attending the School of Art. 
The latter fact does not, perhaps, adequately 
represent the present state of art knowledge in 
the ancient kingdom. 








MUSIC 


—~— 


THE WEEK, 


QUEEN’s Hatt.—London Musical Festival. 
St. JAMEs’s HaL_.—Mr. A. Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 


Ar the fourth concert of the London 
Festival at Queen’s Hall last Thursday 
week Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s Overture ‘The 








Song of Hiawatha’ was performed, under 
the direction of Mr. Wood. We cannot 
accept this overture as a strong specimen 
of the composer’s powers. As a prelude to 
the scenes which he has so admirably illus- 
trated from Longfellow’s poem we fail to 
see its pertinency, and, if we are not mis- 
taken, Mr. Taylor is somewhat of the same 
opinion, seeing that it is not placed at the 
head of the vocal score recently published 
by Messrs. Novello. M. Ysaye was again 
the violinist, and he played to perfection 
the solo part of Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in 
D minor, including the Scherzo, which is 
generally omitted; so magnificent, indeed, 
was his rendering of the showy music that 
he made one forget for the time its pre- 
tentiousness and poverty of invention. In 
Mr. Percy Pitt’s ‘Ballade’ for violin and 
orchestra M. Ysaye was more profitably 
engaged. This work, with its broad, dig- 
nified themes, its clever developments, and 
skilful orchestration, forms a really valu- 
able addition to the repertory of violinists. 
Mr. Wood conducted Beethoven’s Symphony 
in F with his usual skill. 

On Friday evening the novelty was an 
orchestral poem, ‘Thalaba, the Destroyer,’ 
by Mr. Granville Bantock. Southey’s poem 
dealing with the conflict between good and 
evil is one which offers to a composer scenes 
and sentiments calculated to excite his ima- 
gination, and Mr. Bantock has been, we 
fear, so carried away by the story as to 
forget the wisdom of not saying too much. 
There is a certain character in some of 
the representative themes, skilled work- 
manship, and picturesque orchestration, but 
the plot of the story has been followed too 
closely. There is too much intention in the 
music; it seems to require the assistance 
of stage action; as absolute music it lacks 
clearness of outline, balance, and organic 
unity. The symphony was Beethoven’s in 
¢ minor, some portions of which were grand 
in effect. Mr. Wood’s reading of the 
first two movements satisfied us more than 
that of the last two. Madame Blanche 
Marchesi sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah, perfido,” 
with dramatic power. The greater part of 
the music, however, is not suited to her 
voice ; only when she selects songs which lie 
well within her compass can one thoroughly 
enjoy her beautiful production of tone and 
finished taste. 

On Saturday afternoon the sixth and last 
concert opened with Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora,’ 
No. 3, of which M. Chevillard gave an 
impressive rendering. As we noticed last 
week, it is in passages working up to some 
great climax that the French conductor 
seems to take special delight, and in the 
coda of the Overture he had his opportunity, 
and made full use of it. M. Chevillard 
appeared also as composer with his sym- 
phonic poem (Op. 7) ‘Le Chéne et le 
Roseau,’ performed for the first time in 
England, an interesting piece of programme 
music. It is, of course, based on La Fon- 
taine’s fable, and the three sections, ‘‘ Pay- 
sage,” ‘* Dialogue,” and ‘‘ Drame,” follow 
one another without break. The thematic 
material has character and charm, and it 
is skilfully worked up; the orchestration, 
too, is delightfully picturesque. The clear- 
ness and conciseness of the musical struc- 
ture and the absence of all exaggeration in 
illustrating the programme are features 





which deserve praise. The fable has served 
as a poetic basis on which a musical structure 
has been raised, whereas in many modern 
symphonic works of the kind the former 
dominates the latter. Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished 
Symphony’ was performed, the second move. 
ment being given with great delicacy, though 
we should have liked a slightly quicker 
tempo. Miss Lillian Blauvelt was successful 
as vocalist in Schubert’s ‘ Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen,’ the clarinet obbligato part of which 
was played in most finished manner by M. 
Lefebvre, but she appeared to still better 
advantage in Johann Strauss’s ‘Voci di 
Primavera.’ 

In summing up the week’s music two 
things have to be considered—the selection 
of works generally and the novelties. With 
regard to the orchestral works, the selection 
in itself, as stated last week, was good, but 
only in exceptional cases was any advantage 
gained by the combined bands, and in 
some cases there was decided loss. The 
Schubert Symphony in B minor was not 
improved, but Tschaikowsky’s ‘Casse- 
Noisette’ Suite was simply ruined. In the 
‘Egmont’ and ‘Leonora’ Overtures, in 
which the strings play so important a part, 
some fine effects were certainly produced, 
yet, all things considered, an orchestra of 
the usual size—at any rate in Queen’s Hall 
—is ample. If next year—for Mr. Newman 
has already announced a third festival—the 
excellent French orchestra should pay us a 
visit, the two bands should. only combine 
occasionally, and for carefully selected 
music. 

The novelties were the weak feature of 
the Festival. Opinions may differ as to the 
value of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s Overture to 
‘Hiawatha,’ but it certainly does not show 
him at his best. Then, again, Mr. Bantock’s 
‘Thalaba’ was not a healthy specimen of 
English musical art, but a pseudo-mixture 
of Wagner and Liszt; Mr. Percy Pitt’s ‘ Le 
Sang des Crépuscules,’ though clever and 
earnest in purpose, was not, in our opinion, 
quite satisfactory. Two of the French 
novelties were of no moment. M. Che- 
villard’s dainty tone-poem fortunately left a 
much pleasanter impression. Why should 
not some English and also some foreign com- 
poser of note be commissioned to write an 
important work for the next festival? This 
would give a prestige to the undertaking; 
and, seeing that the dull Perosi oratorios 
did not spoil the financial result last year, 
Mr. Newman will surely not be afraid of 
introducing a new work with, at any rate, 
the guarantee of a good name. 

Mr. A. Rosenthal gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
commencing with Liszt’s transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor, which was performed in a sound, 
intelligent, and unassuming style. When 
will cease this craze for: playing transcrip- 
tions instead of one of Bach’s many genuine 
clavier fugues? We fully recognize the 
skill with which Liszt has arranged this 
G minor and other organ fugues, and, more- 
over, they offer interesting and profitable 
practice. In the concert-room, however, 
they are uninteresting. Who would think 
of placing a photograph—with which the 
transcription may in a sense be compared— 
of some great painting side by side with 
original pictures of the great masters? Yet 
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this organ fantasia was followed by original 

ianoforte works by Beethoven and Chopin. 
‘As an interpreter of these two composers 
Mr. Rosenthal displayed neat technique and 
thorough understanding of the music; 
there was, however, a certain formality, 
and at times dryness of tone, owing to 
which excellent intentions were to some 
extent weakened. 








A 439: being the Autobiography of a Piano. 
By Twenty-five Musical Scribes. (Sands & 
Co.)—Much must be forgiven in the name of 
charity, and it is improbable that the ‘‘ twenty- 
five musical scribes” who are responsible for 
the reminiscences of the concert grand A 439 
as well as for a prologue and an epilogue, will 
expect the reviewer to take their work very 
seriously. Suffice it to say that the vicissitudes 
through which the piano passes are told with 
humour of a kind, and are decidely sensational, 
while the technical language employed should 
appeal to those musical readers for whom there 
is, perhaps fortunately, a dearth of such fiction. 
In any case the book is written from purely 
philanthropic motives to provide funds for the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians’ Orphanage, 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that the expecta- 
tions of its many kind-hearted compilers may 
not be disappointed. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE programme of the concluding concert of 
the twenty-ninth season of the Royal Choral 
Society was devoted to Wagner. The perform- 
ances of lengthy excerpts from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ proved dull, in 
spite of the earnest endeavours of all concerned 
to cope with an unprofitable task. It is to be 
hoped that no more experiments of the kind 
will be tried ; they serve no useful purpose, and 
they are, moreover, distasteful to many well- 
wishers of the society. Miss Esther Palliser 
interpreted the music of Elsa and Senta exceed- 
ingly well, while Mr. Andrew Black delivered 
with energy the passages allotted to Vander- 
decken and Telramund. Miss 8. Berry, Messrs. 
J. O'Mara, W. Llewellyn, and D. Price also 
acquitted themselves with credit. Sir Frederick 
Bridge conducted. 


Tue Royal Opera season commences on Mon- 
day evening, the 14th, with Madame Melba in 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 


A Granp Suite for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, four horns, two bassoons, and a 
contra-bassoon, by Herr Richard Strauss, was 
performed in London for the first time at Mr. 
G, A. Clinton’s concert, and under his direction, 
at Queen’s Small Hall on Monday evening. 
The work, clear in form, is exceedingly in- 
teresting. It consists of a Preludium based on 
a Meistersingerish theme, a charming Romanze, 
a characteristic Gavotte, and an exceedingly 
clever Fuga. This suite, well interpreted by 
the excellent artists Messrs. Griffith, Wilcocke, 
Malsch, Davies, Draper, Egerton, Borsdorf, 
Vandermeerschen, Busby, Livsey, Wotton, 
James, and Conrad, deserves more than one 
hearing. The work is marked Op. 14, but 
there seems some confusion, seeing that Herr 
Strauss has already published as Op. 14 a setting 
of Goethe’s ‘Wanderers Sturmlied.’ Some 
short, attractive pieces for clarinet and piano- 
forte, entitled ‘A Mosaic in Ten Pieces’ (with 
dedication), by Mr. R. H. Walthew, were per- 
formed by Mr. Clinton and the composer. 


At its fourth concert, given at the Highbury 
Athenzeum last Tuesday evening, the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society presented Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s ‘Dream of Jubal’ and Handel's 
*Acis and Galatea.’ In the Scottish composer's 
interesting work, which was written eleven 
years ago for the jubilee of the Liverpool Phil- 





harmonic Society, the orchestral accompani- 
ments to the poem provide a special - feature, 
and these were ably handled by the instru- 
mentalists under the direction of Mr. G. H. 
Betjemann. The choir sang with good effect 
in the choruses that attend the Triumphal and 
Funeral marches, and the final Chorus of In- 
vocation was rendered with a full measure of 
vigour. Miss Evangeline Florence interpreted 
the expressive solo ‘‘The Lord is good” in 
artisticstyle, and Mr. Whitworth Mitton was suc- 
cessful in the characteristic ‘ Song of the Sickle,’ 
the solo quartet being completed by Mrs. Julia 
Franks and Mr. Andrew Black. Mrs. G. H. 
Betjemann recited Mr. Joseph Bennett’s effec- 
tive verses with just emphasis and admirable 
clearness of diction. In ‘ Acis and Galatea’ the 
solos were placed with Miss Evangeline Florence, 
Mr. Mitton, and Mr. Andrew Black. Mr. 
Betjemann conducted the performance of both 
works with his usual firmness and discretion. 


THE dates fixed for the three Richter Concerts 
at St. James’s Hall are May 28th and June 11th 
and 18th. 


Mrs. Newmarca writes to inform us that 
Mr. Grant Richards will bring out her book on 
‘Tchaikovsky’ at the end of this month, and 
as the author is a Russian scholar and has 
an intimate knowledge of Russian music, as 
shown by the able lecture on the ‘ Art Songs of 
Russia’ recently delivered by her at the Stein- 
way Hall, the volume is sure to prove interesting. 

Le Ménestrel of April 29th mentions that 
among the treasures of the Mozart Exhibition 
at Elberfeld are the autograph scores of ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte’ and of the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, 
which have been lent by the Berlin Library. 
M. Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has also sent 
the autograph score of ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail’ and a valuable volume containing 
sketches by the master. The exhibition also 
includes a small piano on which Mozart gave 
lessons to his sister-in-law. 

Amone the instruments belonging to the late 
M. Armingaud recently sold by auction at the 
Hétel Drouot, Paris, was a violin of Joseph 
Guarnerius del Jésu of the year 1732, which 
realized 28,000 francs. 


Ie Ménestrel of April 29th quotes from 
the German ‘edition of the Journal de Saint- 
Pétersburg an interesting paragraph republished 
in connexion with the centenary of that paper. 
The Viennese correspondent wrote in 1800 :— 

“ As the anniversary of the birth of the Archduke 
Palatine of Hungary will take place on March 9, 
his spouse has summoned Capellmeister Haydn to 
Baden [Buda?] to peform his grand oratorio, ‘The 
Creation.’ We know of no other musical composi- 
tion in the whole world which has met with such 
success. It has already gained for its author more 
than 15,000 florins, and as he is now actually pub- 
lishing his work by subscription, 1.570 copies at 
three ducats each have already been ordered and 
paid for in advance.” 

Tne following operas are announced for the 
forthcoming season at the Monnaie, Brussels, 
under the new directorship of MM. Kufferath 
and Guidé: Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 
Mozart’s ‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ Wag- 
ner’s ‘GOtterdiimmerung’ and ‘ Tristan,’ Puc- 
cini’s ‘Vie de Bohéme,’ and Charpentier’s 
‘Louise.’ The first has lately been given at 
that theatre, and as M. Flon, the able chef 
d’orchestre, is engaged this season at Covent 
Garden, a hint from him might perhaps induce 
the management to produce that work here. 


AccorDING to the Guide Musical of May 6th 
Signor Puccini is putting the last touches to 
his new opera ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ the libretto 
of which has been written by Signor Luigi 
Illica. The work is in four acts and five 
tableaux, headed respectively ‘Trianon,’ 
‘L’Arrestation a Varennes,’ ‘ La Conciergerie,’ 
‘Le Temple,’ and ‘ La Place de Gréve.’ 

May 7th was the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Nicolo Piccinni, the Italian composer, 


who was unsuccessfully pitted against Gluck at | not say that 











Paris in 1776. His buffo opera ‘ Cecchina, ossia 
la Buona Figliuola,’ produced at Rome in 1760, 
enjoyed for many years extraordinary popu- 
larity, though, like the rest of his operas, it is 
now forgotten. A special article by Max Putt- 
mann is devoted to him in the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung of May 4th, but the writer, after relating 
the ups and downs of his artistic career, declares 
that his works are now only of historic interest. 


THE jubilee of the production of ‘ Lohengrin’ 
at Weimar under the directioa of Liszt will be 
commemorated there on August 28th by a 
special performance of that opera, and Le 
Mérestrel states that Herr Siegfried Wagner 
will be asked to conduct his father’s work. On 
September 14th, 1850, Wagner, then in exile at 
Ziirich, wrote to his friend Ferdinand Heine 
saying that, according to accounts, the actors 
at Weimar were ‘‘feeble and altogether un- 
satisfactory.” Times, however, have changed, 
actors have been trained in the Wagner school, 
and this year’s performance at Weimar will, of 
course, be of quite a different order. 


MEYERBEER’s ‘Le Prophéte,’ by the way, 
was performed for the first time at Berlin fifty 
years ago (April 28th, 1850), one year after the 
Paris production. The Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitwng of May 4th recalls the curious fact that 
@ parody of the opera had already been given 
in Berlin before its production there at the 
Hofoper. The parody was from the pen of 
the Dresden farce writer Gustav Rider, and 
the music, in which Meyerbeer themes were 
employed, was arranged by Wagner's friend 
Theodor Uhlich. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Opera, ‘ Faust,’ 8. Covent Garden. 
Tvxgs. Opera, ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
. Opera, ‘ Aida,’ 8, Covent Garden 
Tuvas. M. Ysaye’s Concert, 3 Queen’s Hall. 

— Mr Sterling Mackinlay’s Vocal and Instrumental Recital, 3, 
Salle Erard. 

ra, ‘Carmen,’ 8, Covent Garden. 

ra, ‘ La Bohéme,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
. Mr Frederick Dawson's Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
- ‘Philemon et Baucis’ and ‘Cavalleria Kusticana,’ 8, Covent 

Garden. 


Sun. 
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DRAMA 


—_—.-- 


THE WEEK. 


Srranp.—Afternoon Representations : 
Tell.’ By G. Bernard Shaw. 

ADELPHI.—* Quo Vadis ?’ a Drama in Six Acts. Taken by 
Stanislaus Stange from the Novel of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


Mr. SHaw has most dramatic gifts. 
At the close of the second act of ‘You 
Never Can Tell’ the spectator is thrilled. 
He does not quite know whether to laugh or 
cry, but would probably lean to the latter 
alternative had he not even at that point a 
pained suspicion that the author, in spite 
of his apparent sincerity, is laughing at 
him. In the two following acts suspicion 
is converted into certainty. All notion of 
sentiment and sympathy is abandoned, and 
the playgoer abandons himself to frank and 
enjoyable laughter. All that happens is, 
of course, inconceivable. The action passes 
in a world of fantasy, and the characters, 
though they talk like reasonable beings, 
are denizens of a ‘‘ palace of truth.” The 
fact that it is impossible to know when Mr. 
Shaw is or is not serious does not diminish 
the enjoyment to be derived from his plays, 
and the only people who condemn his works 
are those who resent being made game of 
to their faces. Mr. Shaw’s purport is 
plainly satirical, though what is the direct 
object of his satire is not always easy to 
say. In ‘You Never Can Tell’ it is, to a 
certain extent, human pretence and affecta- 
tion. Human institutions, among them mar- 
riage, are a special object of banter. We will 
r. Shaw’s opinion of marriage 


‘You Never Can 
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is conveyed in a singularly ominous speech 
of the waiter when he hears of the betrothal 
of Valentine and Gloria. We do not know, 
and do not profess to know, what Mr. 
Shaw’s real opinions are. It conveys, how- 
ever, the opinion he chooses to put forward. 
To Valentine the waiter says benignly, 

‘Cheer up, sir, cheer up; every man is 

frightened of marriage when it comes to the 
point ; but it often turns out very comfortable, 
very enjoyable and happy indeed, sir—from 
time to time. J never was master in my own 
house, sir ; my wife was like your young lady, 
she was of a commanding, masterful disposition, 
which my son has inherited. But if I had my 
life to live twice over, I’d do it again—I’d do 
it again, lL assure you. You never can tell, sir; 
you never can tell.” 
The satirical purpose here is obvious, but 
there is an underlying sentiment of the 
tears in things. _ ly touching, if such 
a word may be used, is Gloria’s confession 
of her own inability to live up to her own 
ideal. The play, indeed, abounds in beauties 
that are impertinences, and impertinences 
that are almost beauties. In his own 
affable, patronizing way Mr. Shaw lets us 
know that he is fertile in schemes of plays. 
We can only hope that he will produce 
many more works as worthy, aggressive, 
and impossible as this, and take the chance 
of their being acted. Some day they will 
all find their way on to the stage. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Crampton, Miss Mabel 
Terry Lewis as Gloria, and Mr. Welch as 
the waiter, acted finely. 

The American version of ‘Quo Vadis?’ 
which is the first to reach London, is an un- 
satisfactory piece of work. Wherever it is 
possible to vulgarize the story the adapter 
has succeeded in so doing. He has con- 
verted a powerful and not ungraceful work 
of fiction into a commonplace spectacular 
melodrama, and he has, by the introduction 
of his own language, degraded the beauty of 
the story, and given an air of ignorance to 
what in the original is a piece of fine scholar- 
ship. ‘Quo Vadis?’ is indeed as tawdry as 
‘The Sign of the Cross,’ and may well be as 
successful. Not easy is the task of extract- 
ing a play from the romance. Pagan revels, 
which were to a certain extent acts of wor- 
ship, cannot possibly be presented before a 
modern public; and the outrage committed 
upon Lygia, calculated in the original 
to startle and terrify, becomes on the 
stage little more than the momentary 
embrace by which in ‘You Never Can 
Tell’ Gloria is angered and subjugated. 
It should be remembered that the excesses 
in which Nero indulged were regarded by 
his contemporaries in a light different from 
that in which they are now seen. The nudity 
on which the novelist continually insists, 
especially when Lygia is bound naked on 
the horns of a bull and exhibited in the 
arena, cannot nowadays be suggested, even 
to the extent tolerated a generation ago in 
the case of a representation of Mazeppa. 
All that can be said of the entertainment is 
that Miss Lena Ashwell presented admirably 
the Christian heroine, that Mr. Taber acted 
with sincerity and some passion as the hero, 
and that Mr. Barnes played with solid excel- 
lence as Petronius Arbiter. Mr. Anson pre- 
sented Nero as Silenus, which is a grave 
error. At the period of the action Nero 
was abouttwenty-eight, and, though enervate 
and setedochactiel, not bad-looking. The 





description of Suetonius, quaintly rendered 
by Philemon Holland, says :— 

‘* His body full of specks and freckles, and 
foule of skin besides. The haire of his head 
somewhat yellow ; his countenance and visage 
rather faire, than lovely and well favoured. 
His eyes gray and somewhat with the dimmest.” 








Dramatic Gossip. 


In the Datly Telegraph of May 10th it is 
stated on the authority of Mr. Thalberg, who, 
with Mr. Gerald Gurney, has been dramatizing 
Stevenson’s ‘Prince Otto’ for the stage, that 
Stevenson himself produced ‘‘during his maturer 
years” a dramatic version of this story in blank 
verse. It would be an interesting piece of news 
if this were so; but the statement, it need 
hardly be said, is unfounded. It is easy to per- 
ceive the misapprehension on which it rests. In 
his youthful days Stevenson wrote a blank- 
verse play on the subject of Semiramis, which 
he in due course destroyed. At San Francisco, 
in the spring of 1880, he planned the trans- 
formation of this early effort into a prose 
romance, to be called ‘The Forest State’ or 
‘The Greenwood State’ (see ‘Letters,’ vol. i. 
p. 168). This idea was carried out at Hyéres in 
1883, when the title of the tale was changed to 
‘ Prince Otto.’ While he was engaged upon it, 
the idea occurred to him that it might contain 
the materials for a play (ibtd., p. 278), but such 
a play he assuredly never wrote, nor so much as 
began ; and Mr. Thalberg, if he really made the 
statement attributed to him, must have been 
misled by some phrase of Stevenson’s alluding 
to the early and destroyed ‘ Semiramis.’ 


Mr. Notr will issue in the course of the 
summer ‘ Shakespeare’s Greenroom : Language, 
Superstitions, Customs, Folk-lore, Birds and 
Trees, Poets, Novelists,’ by Mr. George Morley, 
author of ‘ Leafy Warwickshire,’ &. 


At the forthcoming revival at the Lyceum of 
‘Olivia’ Mr. Fred Terry will play Squire Thorn- 
hill, a part which was decidedly the best in the 
repertory of the murdered actor William Terriss. 


In consequence of the production this evening 
at the Comedy of ‘ Kenyon’s Widow,’ the reopen- 
ing with a triple bill of the Prince of Wales's 
has been postponed until Tuesday. 


Tue season at the Haymarket of Miss Julia 
Neilson and Mr. Mollison will, it is said, begin 
in September with ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ a play by Mr. 
Paul Kester, in which, presumably, Miss Neilson 
will act the heroine. She will no doubt pre- 
sent a picture as fascinating as Pepys ever drew ; 
but Pepys calls the ex-orange girl ‘‘ little Nelly.” 
Another Nell Gwynne is promised in Miss Marie 
Tempest. 


In Mr. Wilson Barrett’s adaptation of ‘Quo 
Vadis?’ shortly to be given at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, Mr. Barrett will play 
Petronius Arbiter, who is the real hero of the 
novel, Miss Maud Jeffries will be Lygia, Mr. 
Manning Nero, and Mr. Basil Gill Vinicius. 


‘In THE Ranks,’ by Messrs. Sims and Pettitt, 
first produced at the Adelphi, has been given at 
the Princese’s, with Mr. Charles Warner in his 
original part of the hero, and Miss Grace 
Warner as the heroine. These parts were well 
played, but the general interpretation was not 
remarkable. 

‘Tue Game or Love,’ by Mr. Gilbert Dayle, 
a one-act comedietta, has been added to the bill 
at the Strand, whereat its performance precedes 
nightly that of ‘Facing the Music.’ The action, 
which passes in a garden on the Riviera during 
a masked ball, is simplicity itself, and the 
novelty can scarcely be held to strengthen the 
programme. 





To CorresporpDexts.—H. B.—W. J.—received. 
A. J. F.—Not suitable for us. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





CLOTH, 


2/ NET. 


LEATHER, 


O/ NET. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE NEW IMPERIAL 


INDIA PAPER POCKET EDITION 
LORNA DOONE. 


BY THE LATE 


R. D. BLACKMORE. 


(PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW LARGE TYPE.) 





BURMA. By Max and Bertha Ferrars. 300 pp. 


Text and 450 Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, 30s. net. 
(Heady. 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the ve. A series of 450 
consecutive photographs illustrate the characteristic situations in the life of the leading race, 
the aboriginal or hill races, the effects of scenery, the animals, and the vegetation. 


Iltustrated Prospectus pest free on application. 
Demy 8vo. with 32 Pull-Page Illustrations and Maps, 14s. net. 


The REMARKABLE HISTORY of the HUD- 


SON’S BAY COMPANY. Including that of the French Traders of North-Western 
Canada, and of the Borth-West, , and Astor Fur Companies. By GEORGH 
BRYCE, M.A. LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Délégué Régional 
l’Alliance Scientifique de Paris, Member of General Committee of British Association, 
Fellow of American Association for Advancement of Science, Author of ‘ Manitoba’ 
(1882), ‘Short History of Canadian People’ (1887), &c. [Ready shortly. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 
Demy 8vo. NEW and CHBAPER EDITION, illustrated, 12s. net. 


RUINED CITIES of CEYLON: being a Descrip- | 


tion of Anuradhapura and Polonaruwa. By HENRY W. CAVH, M.A. 
[Ready shortly. 
TENTH EDITION, illustrated with numerous Plates and Diagrams, pp. 502, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


INSTRUCTION in PHOTOGRAPHY. By Sir 


W. pe W. ABNBY, K.C.B. D.O.L. F.R.S. (Ready. 


Revised and greatly Enlarged, bringing the Book up to date, and including Additional 
Chapters on Photo-Block Work, Three-Colour Work, Hand Camera and Film Photography, 
Paper Processes, New Developers, &c. 


‘Crammed from cover to cover with matter of the utmost importance and value to 
photographers......A book which should be in the possession of every een «vl 
Photography. 


A HISTORY of AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 


By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M., Author of ‘A History of the United 
States Navy,’ ‘ Reminiscences of the Old Navy,’ Rditor of ‘The Journal of William 
Maclay, U.S. Senator frem Pennsylvania, 1789-1791.’ With 37 Illustrations. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 12s. 64. net. [Ready. 
“Intensely interesting......Mr. Maclay throws a somewhat novel light with regard to 
the importance of the part played by the American privateers in the straggle for inde- 
pendeuce.”’—Admtralty and Herse Guards Garette. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 


Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the ogg of Strassburg. 
Authorized Translation by HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Philosophy in Tufts College. From the Second German Hdition. 8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
This book aims to give the student an insight into early Greek and Roman philosophies 
through the history of affairs. Among the distinctive features of Prof. Windelband’s treat- 
ment are the separation of Pythagoras from the Pythagoreans, the juxtapesition of 
Democritus and Plato, and the conception of Hellenic-Roman philosophies and of Patristics, 
4s a progressive application of science. 


The FLORAL ART of JAPAN: being a Second 


and Revised Edition of ‘The Flowers of Japan and the Art of Floral Arrangement.’ 
By JOSIAH CONDER, F.R.I.B.A. With 14 Pull-Page Coloured Plates, 56 Full-Page 
Outline Plates, and 39 smaller Illustrations in the Text, all by Japanese Artists. 
Super-royal 4to. cloth gilt, 45s. net [Ready. 








‘‘In the interest of domestic decoration Mr. Josiah Conder has done an inestimable | 


Service to society by introducing the delightful Japanese art of floral arrangement to 
English amateurs...... ‘Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity,’ said 
Ruskin, and if English people learn from Mr. Conder’s agreeable exposition of a delicate 
exotic art how to treat blossoms and leaves with decorative skill, they will not only derive 
from it solace but delight.” —Ltterature. 


VOLS. I. TO IV. RHADY. VOL. V. WILL BE RBHADY SHORTLY. 


The ROYAL NAVY from the EARLIEST 


TIMES to tho PRHSHNT. By WM. LAIRD CLOWHS. Mach Volume will be 
complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for 
separate Vols. In 6 handsome royal 8vo. vols, 26s. each net. 


“NAVAL BRIGADES.” 
FOR WHAT THRY HAVE DONB IN ALL PARTS OF THR WORLD SEE 


OUR NAVY for 2 THOUSAND YEARS. By 


Capt. S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. With 25 Illustrations. SECOND EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 69. 
**Should become, as it deserves to be, the popular book of the Mavy.’* 
Pall Mali Gazette. 
“An extremely interesting account of the Navy......The reader rises from the book with 
@ greater respect for our first line of defence than he probably ever had before......Altogether 
an admirable volume.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 


EXPERTS on GUNS and SHOOTING. By G. T. 


TEASDALE BUCKELL. Pully illustrated. Royal 8vo. 14s. net. 


“It is a book which all who use the gun, whether they be the most experienced shots 
or the veriest tyros, will be able to learn from. It is fully illustrated with portraits and 
diagrams.’’—Scotsman, 

“Should be in the library of all shooters who care to closely follow the history of the 
improvements iu shooting.” —Jrish: Field. 


FICTION. 
Low’s 2s. 6d. Library of Standard Novels. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 


1, ALARIC SPENCELEY. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
2. STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PRACTICE: an 


International Eneyclopadia of Modern Medical Science Oz kantng Authorities of 
Rurope and America. Hdited by THOMAS L. STHDMAN, New York City. In 
20 vols. published at Quarterly intervals. Bound in oloth, 1/. 1s. each net; in half- 
morocco, 1/. 10s. each net. ’ 
The Publishers bave pleasure in announcing that Vol. XIX. is now ready, and that the 
concluding volume of this Work—Vol. XX.—is being prepared for early publication. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


STARS and TELESCOPES: a Handbook of 


Popular Astronomy. Founded on the Ninth Bdition ef Lynn’s ‘ Celestial Motions.” 
By DAVID P. TODD, M.A. Ph.D., Author of ‘A New Astronomy,’ &c. Profusely 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 435 pp. 8s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


A NEW ASTRONOMY. By David P. Todd, 


M.A. Ph.D. With 6 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Ts. 6d. net. (Ready. 

‘The most notable features in this admirable little book are ite wealth of illustrations 

and its practical nature. The diagrams and pictures will be found invaluable to tnose who 


are trying to pick up a modest knowledge of astronomy at a distance from an observatory.” 
Literature, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH INTRODUCTION BY DAVID P. TODD. 


TOTAL ECLIPSES of the SUN. By Mabel 


LOOMIS TODD. With 95 I!ustrations. Small crown 8vo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Read 
eady, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
The SIEGE of LADYSMITH. By R. J. 


McHUGH, Special Correspondent of the Datly Telegraph. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a Portrait of Sir 
George White. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
Mr. McHugh was in Ladysmith the whole time it was 
besieged, and in his volume gives a graphic and detailed 
account of life during the investment. 


NOW READY. 
HERBERT SPENCER: the Man and 


his Work. By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of 
‘Thomas Carlyle,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Comprehensive and thorough....Clearly and sympathetically 
written.’ ’— Globe 
Fon Macpherson’s book is to be commended alike to those who 
know Mr Spencer's works, and to those who know them not. The one 
vet will find refreshment to the memory in the clear, coherent. and 
accurate abstract it supplies; the other class will find it an excellent 
introduction.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 
The DIVINE ADVENTURE; IONA; 


BY SUNDOWN SHORES. Studies in Spiritual His- 
tory. By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of ‘The Washer 
of the Ford,’ ‘ The Dominion of Dreams,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 
- ‘Every page is instinct with the love of beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. 
There is not a page of the volume but bears the mark of the 
onus hand, that gives a new and strong interest to subjects already 
variously attractive.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron 
PIERRE DE COUBERTIN, Author of ‘ The Evolution 
of France under the Third Republic.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A corrective to Mr. Bodley’s book is supplied by the sober yet 
suggestive work before us; a work all the more valuable as it treate of 

a period far from familiar to English readers.”—Daily News. 

NOW READY. 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK: 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. A 


History. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Complete in 
lvol. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. 
This Edition of ‘The French Revolution’ is printed from 
= e modern type on full demy paper, is complete in One 
olume of 820 pp., and contains many illustrations repro- 
moon from pictures depicting the stirring times of the 
period. It is well bound, and forms a handsome book 
suitable for prize or library. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITIES OF 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES OF THE 
COLLEGES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 5s. net each. 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. By 


Rev. H. L. THOMPSON, M.A, late Student — 
(Ready. 

WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

By Rev. C. H. O. DANIEL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, 
and W. R. BARKER, B.A., late Scholar. (May 16. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, Sara. By 
D. W. RANNIE, M.A. June. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


By J. PEILE, Litt.D., Master of the College. 
[/n the press. 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
Catalogue, with Press Notices, on application. 





FOR SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS. 
SOMALILAND. By C. V. A. Peel, 


F.R.G.S. F.Z.S., &c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 
336 pp.. 18s. net. 

Being an account of two expeditions into the far interior, 
together with a complete list of every animal and bird 
known to inhabit that country, and a list of the reptiles 
collected by the Autbor. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Scientists and sportsmen 
need only to be told the subject and author of this book to 
know at once that it is a book not to be missed. But the 
general reader also...... will find this handsomely illustrated 
book first-rate reading.” 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


Volume II. Quarterly, 1s. 6d. net; post free, 6s. 6d, 
perannum. Edited by W. J. HARDY, F.S.A. 

Contents of the APRIL Number:—Epsom Downs and Wells, by G. 
Clinch.—Quarterly Notes: Archery in Kent, by Rev. W. K. RK. Bedf ‘ord ; 
‘The eae in Hertfordshire, by A. C. Bickley ; Roads and Rivers of 
Spage y G B. Rashleigh ; Church Plate in the ‘Diocese of London, by 

E. H. Freshfield ; Essex Charities ; Westbourne Green, by W. L. Ratton ; 
Hertfordshire Birds of Prey, by “alan F. Crossman ; St. Michael, Bas- 
sishaw. by B. Passmore ; Meteorology in the Home Counties ; Kew : 
its Palaces and Associations, by A. Leonard Summers ; ina r’s Birth- 
—. by Thomas Wright; Littlebury, Essex, by Rev. HJ . Burrell ; 

otes, Queries, Replies, Ke , &e. Plates. 





London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 


20, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG the BIRDS in NORTHERN SHIRES. 


By CHARLES DIXON, Author of ‘Bird Life in a Southern County,’ &c. 


With Coloured 


Frontispiece and 40 other Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD. By Harold 


E. GORST. 


‘«Mr. Gorst has done his work well.” — Literature. 
‘* An excellent life of Lord Beaconsfield from a public point of view.”—Atheneum. 
‘*A faithful record of a great statesman, and, above all, a great Imperialist."— Daily Telegraph, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARY. 


The CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M A. LL.D., Editor of the ‘Imperial Dictionary. 
Fcap. 4to. 864 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


containing over 100, 000, ENTRIES. 
5s. 6d.; half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, 
Also in half-persian, 


*««The Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English 


dictionaries.”— Academy. 


“We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and tr ustworthy 
English dictionary of reasonable dimensions,”—Atheneum., 


London: 


BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, Old Bailey. 





OF the HOUSE of CHLOE. 
By ELLIS MARSTON, 
Crown 8vo. price 4s. net. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


(THE GIDDY OX. The Story of a Family 


Holiday 
By HARVEY PREEN, FC.A. C.C. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 224, price 3s. 6d. net 
H. J. Cook, Publisher, 21, Golden Square, London, W. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
NEW BOOK, price 3s. 6d. 


BY MRS. L. T. MEADE AND CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX, M.D. 


W Bees the SHOE PINCHES. 


Consisting of a series of stories dealing with some interesting phases 
of London Life and Character. 
W. & R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


S A 8 -D 8B & Cc 0O. 
& 
FICTION. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED IN THREE DAYS. 
The WEST END. By Prercy WHITE. 


8vo. 6s. 


«One of the best novels the season has produced ’’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


CASTLE and MANOR. By St. GEORGE MIVART, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LEAVES from a SQUATTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By THOMAS MAJOR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘“‘All whom Mr. Becke, Rolf Boldrewood, or others have taught 
to be interested in Australia’s past may welcome this bo: 


Pa Mall Garette. 
A FLASH of YOUTH. 








Crown 


By C. J. HAMiLTON, 
Author of ‘ Marriage Bonds,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The TESTAMENT of IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 
Translated by 8. N. RIX. With Preface by the Rey. G. TYRRELL, 
8.J. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SON of ST. FRANCIS—ST. FELIX of 
CANTALICE. Po Lady AMABEL KERR. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The FLOWING TIDE. By Madame BELLOC. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
London : 12, Burleigh Street, Strand. 





FIFTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
R® EMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Solar: a) Lunar Eelipess, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
Edward Stanford. 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
sae. Ninth Edition. With 8 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


B. A. F. 

“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to da’ ian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. LAIMS —, £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LUNDON VIAN, 'Becretary. 




















WHO WAS AS JUNIUS| p 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 235, 1897. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 
The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 28, 
1898, 





The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
1898, 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898. 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 

The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Ofiice, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





EPPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 


EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


For Breakfast and Supper. 
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E?P?ss COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
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MEMOIRS PRESENTED to the CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY on the OCCASION 


of the JUBILEE of Sir G. G. STOKES, Bart., Hon. LL.D. Hon. Se.D. Lucasian Professor, 1849-1899. Demy 4to. With Portrait and 25 Plates. 21s. net. [Jmmediately. 


AETHER and MATTER: a Development of the Dynamical Relations of the Aether to Material 


Systems, on the Basis of the Atomic Constitution of Matter, including a Discussion of the Influence of the Earth’s Motion on Optical Phenomena. By JOSEPH LARMOR, 
M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 


Edinburgh. 3 vols. demy 4to. Vols. I. and II. 25s. each. (Vol. LL, in the press. 


PAPERS on MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. By Osborne Reynolds, M.A. F.RS., 


a of Engineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Reprinted from various Transactions and Journals. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. 1869-1882, 15s. net. To be completed in 
wo Volumes, 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By John William Strutt, Baron Rayleigh, D.Sc. F.R.S., Honorary Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Vol. I. 1869-1881. Royal 8vo. lis. net. It is expected that the Work will be 
completed in Four Volumes. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By the late John Hopkinson, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 2 vols. [In the press. 
A TREATISE on the THEORY of SCREWS. By Sir Robert S. Ball, M.A. F.R.S., Lowndean 


Professor of Astronomy and Geometry. Royal 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The STRENGTH of MATERIALS. By J. A. Ewing, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism and 


Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
NATURE.—“ All teachers and students of applied mechanics will heartily welcome this book...... 
Prof. Ewing's excellent style and clearness of exposition.”’ 


The STEAM-ENGINE and other HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Ewing, M.A. F.R.S, Professor 


of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. Third Impression. 15s. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of. By 


J. J. THOMSON, M.A., Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS, based on Material from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty Islands, 


and el-ewhere, Collected during the Years 1895, 1896, and 1897. By ARTHUR WILLEY, D.Sc.Lond., Hon. M.A.Cantab., Lecturer on Biology in Guy’s Hospital, London, 
Part IV. Demy 4dto. With 20 Plates, 21s. 


As in his book on the ‘ Steam-Engine,’ the present book is characterized by 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
8. J. HICKSON, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 


J. STANLEY GARDINER, M.A, E. G. PHILIPPS. { 

D. SHARP, M.A. M.B. F.R.S. LAURA ROSCOE THORNELY. ISA L. HILES, B.Sc. 

L. A. BORRADAILE, M.A. J. J. LISTER, M.A. F.Z.S. | and 

WALTER E. COLLINGE, F.Z.S. W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.S. J. H. ASHWORTH, D.Sc. 


NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS and METHODS. Lectures and Addresses by Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A. L.L.D., 


late Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges, and Author of ‘ Lectures on Teaching,’ ‘ The Arnolds and their Influence on English Education.’ Crown 8vo. ds. 


This volume consists of lectures and addresses given in Cambridge, or before the Teachers’ Guild and other bodies of Teachers in England and in America. 
direct attention to various aspects of educational theury and of practical work; and it includes several monographs on the lives of distinguished and representative teachers. 


The EDUCATION of the YOUNG in the REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into English, with 


Notes and Introduction, by B. BOSANQUET, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘A Companion to Plato’s Republic.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The MAKING of CHARACTER: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By John MacCunn, 


Balliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


LITERATURE. —‘‘ An acute and thoughtful book.” 
LEEDS MERCURY.—‘‘A volume which deserves to be not merely read, but studied by all practical educationalists.” 





Its general aim is to 





The EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. By E. M. Leonard, formerly Student of 


(Jn the press. 


Girton College. 
NOW READY, THIRD EDITION OF ORDIPUS COLONEUS. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and 


Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D. M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Part Il. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 
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